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Preface 

Interest in the comparative study of adult education has been growing in many 
parts of the world since the first conference on comparative adult education held 
at Exeter, U.S.A. in 1966. This interest was given further impetus by meetings 
held at Pugwash, Canada in 1970, Nordborg, Denmark in 1972, Nairobi, Kenya 
in 1975, Oxford, England in 1987, Rome, Italy and Aachen, West Germany in 
1988. 

A number of international organizations, among those Unesco, the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, the International Congress of University Adult 
Education, the European Bureau of Adult Education, O.E.C.D., the (now defunct) 
European Centre for Leisure and Education, the Council of Europe, and the Inter- 
national Council for Adult Education have contributed their share. 

A growirg number of universities in all five continents established courses in 
comparative adult education. Many other universities encourage students to deal 
with comparative study or with the study of adult education abroad in major papers 
and theses. The literature in this area has increased considerably since the early 
1960s both in support and as a result of this university activity. A number of 
valuable bibliographies were published, cataloguing the growing wealth of 
materials available ; n a number of languages. 

Most of the literature available on adult education in various eountriescan still 
be found primarily in articles scattered throughout adult education and social 
science journals. Until a few years ago there was no commercial publisher 
enticing researchers to submit manuscripts of monographs dealing with compara- 
tive and case studies of adult education in various countries, even though the need 
for such a publishing venture was stressed at a number of international meetings. 
It was with the intent to provide such service to the discipline and the field of adult 
education that the Centre for Continuing Education at the University of British 
Columbia, in cooperation with the International Council for Adult Education, 
decided in 1977 to publish a series of Monographs on Comparative and Area 
Studies in Adult Education. 

In 1984 a major English publishing house in the field of education, Croom 
Helm, decided to establish a new scries, the Croom Helm Series in International 
Adult Education. Dr. Peter Jaivis of die University of Surrey, an internationally 
recognized scholar and noted promoter of publishing in international adult 
education, was appointed editor of this new scries, A number of volumes have 
bc, n published in Uiis series since 1984 and have enriched the literature in this 
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important field. The scries has been taken over by Routlidgc and is now published 
as International Perspectives on Mull and Continuing Education. 

Wc are pleased to bring out the sixteenth volume in our scries of monographs, 
Citizenship and the Adult Education Movement in Canada, by ihc well known 
Canadian historian of adult education, Gordon Sclman. Certain innovative 
features of Canadian adult education, notably the National Farm Radio Forum and 
Ihc Antigonish Movement, have had a significant impact on adult education 
practice abroad. All were in the realm of broadly defined citizenship education. 
Today, education for responsible citizenship is more crucial than ever before. 
Gordon Sclman, through his insightful analysis, brings to us the story of the trials 
and tribulations of this important part of adult education as it evolved in Canada, 
highlights tnc contribution it made to the Canadian society, and asks some 
searching questions about the current state and the future of adult education . I am 
positive that this important book will be of interest and significance not only to 
Canadians but to many adult education colleagues throughout the world. In 
closing I would like to thank the Robert England Bequest Fund for financial 
support with publication of this volume. 

Jindra Kulich 
General Editor 
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quite another question and calls for judgments which arc beyond the present 
intentions. What is being claimed, rather, is that throughout the history of adult 
education in this country, especially during the present century, it is in the field of 
citizenship education in the broadest sense of that term that Canadians seem to 
have been most innovative and outstanding in their efforts, This may be judged 
from the perspective of Canadians' view of their own performance or on the basis 
of the number of Canadian piojccts or methodologies which have been borrowed 
and adapted for use in other nation s. It may also be assessed on the basis of where 
many of the most outstanding leaders in the field have directed their energies. 

In the pages of thi« volume the author tells the story of some of these major 
accomplishments in Canadian adult education. There arc already available 
writings about most, if not all of these programs. On some we have very little 
information, but on others— most notably the Antigonish Movement in Nova 
Scotia— we have a great deal B»:t we have no general history of adult education 
in Canada, and the present volume is an attempt to deal with apart of the field, that 
related to citizenship education, and especially the story of some of the most note- 
worthy projects. 

It is small wonder that Canadians have directed their energies to citizenship 
education. We arc a nation of immigrants. Except for the Native people of 
Canada, we or our forebears have been immigrants to this land. We have all had 
to learn to get along, economically and socially, in this northern half of the North 
American continent. But our prc-occupations as residents of Canada have not 
been confined to "adjusting" to an already established Canadian national identity. 
As a people— or peoples— wc have continually over the decades faced the 
dilemma of discovering just what that "Canadian identity 11 was, and with strug- 
gling to achieve what wc thought it should be. The complexities arising from a 
history involving two founding nations and an increasingly multicultural society 
have rendered this a complicated, and at times troubled and troubling task. 

Some of our mosi notable efforts in the field of adult education have related 
to dimensions of this challenge. The National Film Board of Canada (NFB) and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) were created in the main to assist 
with the task of nation building and they were involved in helping Canadians to 
play an active role as citizens through several of the best known accomplishments 
in citizenship education—the NFB's effective domestic distribution system and 
their Challenge for Change projects; and the CBC's role in National Far^ ; Radio 
Forum, Citizens' Forum and other programs. The Antigonish Movement in Nova 
Scotia and much of the far-flung activity of the co-operative movement in Canada 
engaged people in thinking and acting together. Frontier College was for most of 
its history concerned with assisting immigrants and other Canadians to gain an 
understanding of Canadian society and to acquire the basic education which 
would enable them to make their way in it. The Women's Institutes organization 
was aimed at improving the quality of life for rural women and was a vehicle for 
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Canada must make in terms of how we arc going to handle citizenship education 
in the future. 

The author regrets that very little information appears in this study concerning 
developments in the Province of Quebec. The tendency towards "two solitudes" 
which exists in Canadian society as a whole is reflected in the field of adult 
education. This is perhaps reinforced in this particular field by the constitutional 
provision which assigns education to provincial jurisdictions. The account which 
follows makes a few references to programs in Quebec, but in the main deals with 
English-speaking Canada. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to many persons who have 
assisted in the course of this study. Financial assistance for both research and 
publication have been provided by the Robert England Bequest Fund, which is 
administered by the Centre for Continuing Education of The University of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The author expresses his appreciation to the committee which 
supervises this fund. I also wish to extend thanks and recognition to Jindra Kulich, 
who has acted as editor and advisor for this project, and who has granted 
permission for the use of excerpts from previously published material. 

If there arc shortcomings, inadequacies, or even inaccuracies in this book, it 
is not clear to me who is responsible for them. Heredity or Environment? The 
author should probably own up to being responsible for the general interpretation 
of events which is expressed here. To some, it may appear to be a fairly mainline 
"liberal" approach. From the author's point of view it is recognized and accepted 
as such, but he is grateful to many colleagues, friends and students who in their 
various ways have attempted to straighten him out over the years. The book would 
be quite a different one if it were not for their influence. If in the opinion of some, 
I haven't quite "got it right yet", I will listen with care— and suggest they write 
their own book. 

G.R.S. 
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Dimensions of Education for 
Citizenship 
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R.S. Pcicrs (1966) has pointed out that democracy, or the democratic way of 
life should be seen as a spccil^ form of social control. This control is subject to 
the sovereignty or consent of the people, as expressed (in the parliamentary 
tradition) via "representative" procedures. Democratic societies may vary greatly 
in terms of their political institutions, but the essential general requirement is that 
there should be some kind of procedure for consulting citizens about public policy 
and action. "Authority is necessary; but it mi si be constituted in such a way that 
it does not unduly oppress the individual" (Peters 1966:298). Democracy, Peters 
states, works towards policies or solutions by adjustment and discussion, these 
processes to be guided by "the fundamental principles of morality", which he lists 
as fairness, liberty, the consideration of interests (private and public), and respect 
for persons (Peters 1966:298). Charles Frankcl has summed up this morality as "a 
fund of good manners, good sense, and common decency which made it possible 
for men to understand one another and to negotiate their differences peacefully" 
(Frankcl 1955:19). 

Democracy thus defined, and in the context of democratic government as 
constituted in the Western democracies, clearly rests on the ideal of an active and 
informed citizenry. The kind of political morality referred to in the previous 
paragraph is a morality to be embraced by the whole of democratic society- 
government and the governed alike. The citizen is called upon to exercise 
judgment and to make choices, generally to play an active rather than a passive 
part in the political community. John Gricrson, first head of the National Film 
Board of Canada, spoke of "civic appreciation, civic faith, and civic duty" and of 
democracy's need for "an understanding and imaginative citizenry" (Gricrson 
1945:5,8). The individual citizen is seen to have both rights and responsibilities 
in the democratic system. 

Changing Concepts of Democracy and Citizenship 

During the period under review in this study— approximately the present cen- 
tury—three general concepts of the democratic system have in turn dominated or 
gained prominence in our society. They will be identified here as follows: liberal 
individualism , the welfare state or mass democracy, and participatory democracy. 
These concepts arc not mutually exclusive; they co-exist at the present time, for 
instance. Each has itsadvocatcs.and each has had its period of prominence. These 
three tendencies have emerged in the sequence indicated, but none has fully 
replaced i ts predecessor; it has rather added a dimension to it. Each p„ ,nt of view 
has had its implications for the role of the citizen. 

Liberal Individualism 

The period of liberal individualism was a product of classical Greek ideas about 
democracy and was harmonious with the ideas of the Reformation, the English, 
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Frankcl goes so far as to claim that liberalism "invented the idea that there arc such 
things as 'social problems'" (p.33). 

The Welfare State and Mass Democracy 

It has teen seen that liberal democratic values led to a "social engineering" 
approach to r.anaging the modern slate and responding to individual needs and 
rights. There was a continuing liberal concern that the institutional forms of the 
welfare state and thecapitalist economy not lose sight of human needs and not drift 
beyond the control of the citizenry and infringe on their human and individual 
rights. Herbert Mullcr, the American historian, put the problem as follows: 
The free, open societies of the modern world have given the ordinary man extraor- 
dinary rights and opportunities, such as free public education, which common 
people never enjoyed in the past, and have encouraged him to believe that the future 
was going to be still better, nothing was impossible. At the same time, they have 
been generating massive pressures against the individual person, in an ever more 
mechanized, organized society.... (Mullcr 1964:3) 

Those coming from other points of view in the social and political spectrum 
were less optimistic about the prospects for the welfare state, the kind of society 
of which Eduard Lindcman wrote: "Collectivism is the road to power, the 
predominant reality of modern life" (Cited by Brookficld in Jarvis 1987:134). 

The welfare state has been seen to be a response to the shocks created by the 
two World Wars and the great Depression of the 1930s. Measures needed to be 
taken to regulate economic and political affairs so as to avoid such calamities in 
the future and to construct a safety net of services which would help to protect 
citizens in the future from the worst effects of such events. Further, there was a 
wish to create a better life for a larger proportion of people in society and to 
provide assistance to the disadvantaged persons who needed protection. As 
William Robson has pointed out in his study of the welfare state, "social reform- 
ers, religious leaders and politicians could no longer accept the assumption that 
gross poverty and destitution were 'natural' or unavoidable, or ordained by 
providence" (Robson 1976:20). Hence the "social service state" or the welfare 
state. Social and economic planning were generally accepted as a necessary part 
of the system. The state was increasingly looked upon as providing not so much 
"supervision", as had been the case under liberal individualism (the "night watch- 
man" concept) as a more creative and remedial function. As E.H. Carr put it: 

The twentieth century has not only replaced individualist democracy by mass 

democracy, but has substituted the cult of the strong remedial state for the doctrine 

of the natural harmony of interests. (Carr 1951:67) 

Along with the widely-accepted advantages which flowed from the welfare 
state came other factors which were a source of concern. The worries of liberal 
Wf iters have already been referred to— the tendency for real power in the society 
to shift from the individual to large organizations— big government, big business, 
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from both liberal and socialist quarters, both sectors which had previously 
supported the welfare state. There was as well concern over the power of the 
managers, the power brokers, what W. A. Robson has termed "the hegemony of the 
executive" (Robson 1976:176). The ^60s brought a tumultuous and many- 
faceted response to what were increasingly seen as evils residing in the nature of 
mass organizations— the state, big business, big unions, etc. The books of authors 
such as David Riesman, William White, Albert Camus, and perhaps above all, C. 
Wright Mills, made clear the pressures created and the control exercised by mass 
organizations on the lives of individuals (Gitlin 1987). In the work of Mills, 
particularly, the interlocking "power elites" in the worlds of politics, the military, 
and big business were cast in a sinister light. In a speech he made in Canada in 
1954, Mills declared that "irresponsibility has become organized in high places" 
(Mills 1954:12). As the human rights and other popular movements emerged in 
the sixties, the forces of the state were in various ways seen as obstacles, rather 
than means to human progress. 

Liberals such as Charles Frankel were pointing out by the mid-fifties that 
access on the part of the individual to the centers of power was becoming 
increasingly difficult and that political authority increasingly seemed remote and 
abstract (Frankc! 1955). Under such circumstances, there was a tendency for the 
citizen to feel apathy and a sense of mistrust towards constituted authority. In the 
meantime, the more radical elements in society were identifying the liberal point 
of view with the power elites which were in control, and which now had to be com- 
battcd. In the words of Tom Haydcn, one of the most prominent student activists 
in the United States at this time: 

We were rejecting the limited concept of democracy that had come to prevail, one 

in which expertise, specialization and bureaucracy had come to count for more than 

popular will. (Haydcn 1988:98) 
Out of this kind of thinking, and inspired by the existentialist writers, came a 
resurgence of a kind of individualism. Values must be translated into direct 
action. A Students for a Democratic Society pamphlet of the day spoke in terms 
of "the possibility of a civic life that maximizes personal influence over public 
affairs", and Camus was widely quoted where he pointed out that h uman greatness- 
lies "in a man's decision to be stronger than his condition" (Cited in Havdcn 
1988:81,95). 

While there was a strongly individualistic thrust to this reaction to the welfare 
state and to other elites who were judged to be oppressive, this individualism 
emerged in alliance with the New Left. One of the most interesting writers of the 
sixties, Todd Gitlin, has pointed out that both McCarthyism and the Old Left 
together had discredited the idea of agcncral, multi-issue Left. He states, further: 
The result was that the New Left made its appearance in the guise of single-issue 
movements: civil rights, civil liberties, campus reform, peace. (Gitlin 1987:83) 
Haydcn staled at the time, "The time has come for a rc-asscrtion of the personal" 
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and a student manifesto of the day spoke of "bringing people out of isolauon and 
into community" (Hayden 1988:83,97). 

Participation or participatory democracy emerged n the c years « ^tylc o 
a treat deal of political action. Itplaccdgrcatcmphasis on* direct action .asdis 
uKom the i^ditional ideas of acting through the ballot box and one's political 
enreS 

LTbTflZ instance "single issue" organizations-human rights groups the 
wnmcnTmovcmcnt peace and disarmament groups, environmental organ.za- 
r d Sr i the interests of a variety of disadvantaged groups ,n 

™i^ r nffe 

0?e of ! leading students of the New Social Movement (NSM), G Ofle, 
H985) wints out that the "space of action" of the NSMs is a space of non- 
ffiKi". which was not provided for in the doctrines of liberal 
democracy and the welfare ^te". Offc adds: 

A^maior concerns of Ac NSMs converge on the idea thai l.fe Uself-and the 
^ sid 

is ihrcaicncd by the blind dynamics of miliiary, econom.c, lechnolog.cal. and 
^JS?onSfa«ion; and\hat there are no sufficicnl and sufHcienlly reliable 

Tarr!^ 

Son of the population. Critics spoke of "parliamentananism of the 

laainst its enemies at home" (Hayden 1988:175). .... tUiMl 

8 Th new ty^ of political action called for a "direct" part.c.pauon in political 

event ratherXn the traditional notions of representative democracy. Hayden 
IZt nf 'I moral meaning in life that is direct and authentic for the self (Hayden 

o^oXnaMnTvidu^ 

SSvities. etc.). Further, the organizations which provide leadership 
end to be different from the traditional voluntary advocacy groups The NSM 
tend o bcTe s h Larchical, are more informal concerning membership (often no 
d?ffc cn^at?ng clearly between members and the community at large), and 
suS spontaneity P. Watson and B. Barber manage to sum up much of the 
Sng wnTJy quoted a girl who was taking part in an « ,nuc 
mregoing wm. / i participating, she said, I m here 

She roHticians v . '1 begin lo lis.cn to people" (Watson & Barter 1988.269). 

The per tod "h ch has Ln the development of participator democracy m 
Ca^dah™ncludedano.herprofound S hif,ina«i.udeso„mepar,of m a„yotour 
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citizens. It has been referred to by Canadian philosopher, Charles Taylor, as 
"atomist" (Taylor in Cairns & Williams 1985) and has been attributed by political 
scientists A. Cairn- and C. Williams, in their study carried out for the Macdonald 
Commission on Canada's economic prospects, to Canadians becoming "increas 
ingly rights conscious" and less so of "norms of duty, obligation and responsibil- 
ity" (Cairns & Williams 1985:3). The authors of this study maintain that in the last 
half century, theevolution of "rights consciousness" on the part of Canadians has 
been profound. They add, "The breaking of the bonds of custom is accompanied 
by beliefs that identities can be chosen, social arrangements reconstructed, and 
society transformed by human action" (p.5-9). The role of Pierre Trudcau 
between 1968 and 1984 in accomplishing the entrenchment of civr' .ights in the 
repatriated constitution of Canada was of course crucial in this development. The 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms of 1982 is described as "a springboard for 
advancing various claims on government" and has led to "a mushrooming 
pluralism of specific demands" (Cairns & Williams 1985:39,42). These authors, 
like Charles Taylor (in Cairns & Williams 1985) make reference to "centrifugal 
tendencies in state and society" which have been evident in recent decades, and 
have encouraged the development ofbiculturalism.multiculturalism, single issue 
social movements and other special, local and regional interests. This has taken 
place "at the expense of more holistic conceptions of community and citizenship" 
(Cairns & Williams 1985:42). Th-y point out ti«at the practice of citizenship in 
this contemporary society— this ' ..nbalancc between rights and duties"— is far 
from easy. They call for"a broader and more subtle concept of citizenship" (p.4), 
but do not minimize the difficulties in a world which they characteri sed as 
follows: 

In Canada and other literal democratic politics, the underlying social reality lo 
which the state responds is incrcavngly fragmented , pluralist and centrifugal. Our 
identities have simultaneously multiplied and become politicized. (Cairns >k. 
Williams 1985:15) 

Ideological Background 

Behind the progression of beliefs and practices just deserved lies the development 
over the last few decades especially of d : > urgent intellectual approaches. TVe two 
points of view may be described as liberal and radical, or structural funcuonalism 
and the conflict paradigm (Rubcnson in Mcrrtam & Cunningham 1989). The 
former of these two pairs is sometimes referred to as a consensus paradigm. 
Adherents of thispointof view tend to see the development or evolution of society 
as gradual^ and fend to approach social change from the point of view of the 
individual's role. The emphasis is on common beliefs and values. Conflict 
theorists "emphasize competing interests, elements of doir mation, cxploitaticn, 
and coercion" (Rubcnson in Mcrrbrn & Cunningham 198" .54) and tend to sec the 
evolution of society in terms of competing class interests rather than in terms of 
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the role of the individual and the ^^^^ way with the 
These divergent points of view ^ ^ bul Lhere 

stagesinthinkingat™^ ^ were 
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reflect values in direct action. 

Education and Democratic Citizenship 

The focus of this study is adult ^^^^^^^ 
traditional idea h. the Western ^^^1^ be disposed to 
effective functioning of the democratic y stemttwl * ^ parly 

play an active part in the working of die ' ^ indiv £ ua i must be 

member, etc.-and that in order to pe ^ J™ ' rsuadcd lhal he or she 
assistedbyeducation.Theind^^^ 

had a responsibility to be an &c ^^X^ on * be able to play an 
equipped by means ot ^ J ^^hoioB, lobe made. With 
autonon-ous, discriminating i role in r . c ^°^ iUchadtoc0 mcto a decision, 
rcspccttoparticularissuesabou ^^^^Z^. This point of 
there should be ^fi^n^™* about democracy, as described 

Functions of Education for < C"^ 1 ^ calcgorie s: that having to do 
Education in relation to ^^^^U^^V^i^ 
with the intellectual powers ^^to**^ works ^ how U can 
political process; education aboutl ow ihc PJ f ^ has 

be innuenced; and ^caUO" a^ut ^ ^^g from its classical Greek 
traditionally been the focusof hberalcdu * c individua i with powers 
origins, liberal education was ^^^Wm or her to be a "free" 
of analysis and of expression wh.ch would "J** ^ &c[ on ^ basis 
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or herself, and one who could make reasoned judgments. Further, it was assumed 
that not only would the individual citizen be equipped in this way to think clearly 
and independently about the issues, but also would be motivated to play an active 
role as a citizen in the affairs of the community or state. To do so was seen as a 
responsibility of the individual, whether or not that person was actively seeking 
social change along a rtain lines. 

Certain interest groups in society have been founded on the idea of bringing 
about social and political change. No small part of their educational and related 
activities have been devoted to persuading adherents to play an active part in the 
political process. This seems to be particularly true of parties in opposition, and 
especially those left of center. Here education about particular issues, especially 
where this can result in heightening the conviction of the need for change in 
society, converges with the more general attempts to encourage people to play an 
active part as a citizen in the democratic process. 

A second main thrust of citizenship education has to do with imparting to the 
citizen— or future citizen— a knowledge of how the political system works. This 
is often referred to as civics education and particular emphasis is placed on this in 
the education of the young and of recent immigrants. To some degree this has f 
do with the formal structure of government, the division of powers and the means 
open to the citizen to have an influence on decision-making. With the increasing 
level of age and maturity of the learner, stress is placed on a more sophisticated 
and realistic version of how power is exercised in the political system . In this area, 
the various forces which play a part in the education of the citizen— educational* 
institutions, government, political parties, speci, ! interest groups, etc.— will bring 
their own points of view to bear on the issues. 

The third main area of citizenship education which has been identified has to 
do with particular issues about which the citizens arc called upon t^ make 
decisions. This is often the focus oi what is termed education about public affairs. 
The citizen docs not approach each new issue with a clean slate, however. Many 
commitments, biases, ideologies— predispositions of various kinds— will have an 
influence on both the provider arid participant in such education. In their exami- 
nation of education about lparticulararcaofciUzcishipcducation—intcmatioPai 
affairs— CO. Houlc and C.A. Nelson (1956) identified four different groups of 
citizens, each requiring a different educational approach . The "specialist' already 
has considerable knowledge of the issues involved. The "actively concerned" 
citizen is already knowledgeable to some extent and like tfc specialist, is 
motivated to learn more. The "attentive" citizen is ready to ;esnond to issues 
which arc important to the community and to seek understanding about any par- 
ticular issue or area of concern when convinced it is important to do so. The 
"inattentive" citizen has little or nc interest in political affairs (for any of several 
reasons) and somehow must be persuaded to take an interest before he or she wiii 
be ready to learn about particular issues. The lorcgoing analysis clearly plates 
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play the role of re-inforcing the slams quo (heue 1970, 1985). 

Education and Liberal D^acj^ ^ was 
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(Stubblcficld 1988:130, 100, 104). 
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E.A. Corbett, the architect of some of the great citizenship education projects 
in Canada, including Farm Radio Forum and Citizens' Forum, may be quoted as 
spokesman for this tradition in Canada. He was the key figure in transforming the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education (CAAE) from the clearing house 
organization it was intended by its founders to be, into an active programming 
agency in the Held of citizenship education. Corbett'saim for the CAAE has been 
describe as "to involve the whole adult education movement in the gigantic task 
of educating for democratic citizenship" (An strong 1968:130). He told the 
annual meeting of his organization in 1941: "That's our job, to show people what 
a living, shining thing democracy can be" (Cited in Sclman 1981:7). 

Education and the Welfare State 

The welfare state, or mass democracy, as it has been termed, being largely the 
product of liberal traditions, the role of education in connection with citizenship 
in that setting was seen to be much the same as in the previous period Great 
emphasis was placed on the necessity of being able to think effectively as a 
defence against the pressures being increasingly placed on the individual by the 
mass organizations of various kinds. Liberals recognized the dangers of the con- 
ditioning of the individual by the state and by the world of commerce and 
employment, and emphasized all the more the need for trained, well stocked 
minds and resistance to various forms of social and psychological pressure on the 

There was also great emphasis on the need for acquiring the skills of playing 
the poetical game in a world of big government and big organizations. The forms 
of sociological and civics education which were calculated to arm the active 
ciuzen for entering and succeeding in the political fray received particlar 
attention. Ifthe political party was now artingas a disciplined, collective whole 
as many writers were stressing (Sec for instance Carr 1951; Barraclough 1964)' 
then the crucial matter bcr &<ne how to influence the leadership of those groups.' 

Education and Participatory Democracy 

The era of participatory democracy brought additional dimensions to the relation- 
ship between education and citizenship. The New Social Movements (NSM) it 
has been pointed oui, put less stress on maintaining and relating to membership^ 
the organization than had traditional voluntary organizations. There was there- 
fore less reason to think in terms of the long term education of a core membership 
There was also less tendency in any one NSM to be concerned with a wide range 
of issues. The NSMs were more focusscd on a single issue, or a few related ones- 
thc environment, women's rights, ctc.-and therefore what educational activities 
were carried out by any one organizauon tended also to be focused in their areas 
of concern. 
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In concluding this discussion of citizenship education, the author feels that it 
is important to stress once again the ideological basis of perspectives on the 
matter. Thinking about these issues in the field of adult education in recent years 
has put emphasis on a basic dichotomy— between the philosophically liberal point 
of view on the one hand, and the radical, social transformation view on the other. 
The former tends to see much of the educational provision by the stae as 
politically neutral in intent and believes that the kinds of choices which the citizen 
is called upon to make— and the educational dimensions related to them— are 
matters of individual choice. The radical transformationist view is based on ideas 
of class and class differences in society , with related notions of dominance and op- 
pression, and believes that the role of adult education is to address itself to the 
injustices inherent in present day society and to play its part in consciousness 
raising and bringing about change. Both points of view are alive and well in 
Canada today, and are amply demonstrated in the history of adult education in this 
country. 

The field of adult education in Canada has produced many creative responses 
to the challenge of education for citizenship, Many of the most striking and highly 
regarded accomplishments of Canadian adult educators are in thk area. It is 
hardly surprising, given the nature of our experience as a people, that much 
attention has been focussed on citizenship concerns. What is noteworthy are the 
calibre and high international reputation of much of this work. 
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2 

Citizenship Education as the 
Great Tradition of Canadian 
Adult Education 

The main subject of this book is the way in which adult education in Canada hss 
applied itself to citizenship education, in the broadest sense of the term. Much of 
what is best known and most highly regarded about adult education in this country 
falls within this area. It is not exaggerating to describe citizenship education, in 
this broac* sense, as the "great tradition" of Canadian adult education. Various 
aspects of this acuvity will be examined in the subsequent four chapters: the 
leadership role played by the Canadian Association for Adult Education in this 
field; education for immigrants and ethnic groups; cducaUon about public affairs; 
and education for social transformation. 

The present chapter will be devoted to a consideration of some features of 
Canadian society which constitute the context within which adult education in this 
country has functioned and to which it has sought to relate its efforts. 

One should not be surprised to find that adult education about citizenship 
matters has been a central tradition of the field in Canada. There arc strong reasons 
why this should be so. Adult education is in large measure a reactive enterprise, 
in the sense that its dominant mode is to respond to the characteristics and needs 
of the society within which it operates, and to the needs of the individuals within 
that society (Lowe 1975; Roberts 1982). In the case of Canada, both social and 
individual needs involved a strong clement of citizenship concerns. 

Canada is a nation of immigrants. Except perhaps for the Native peoples, all 
Canadians or their forebears have come as immigrants to this land and have had 
in various ways and degrees to come to terms with or adapt to a new life in a new 
society and setting. In many cases this adaptation has involved a strong vocational 
clement, of course, but as well there have been social, cultural and political 
dimensions. While Canada has evolved a policy of social "mosaic" and multic- 
ulturalism, which have not aimed at a total assimilaUon of immigrants into the 
dominant cultures, nevertheless a certain level of accommodation— based on 
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learning — has been required of all who seek citizenship, 

This process has been a complicated one in Canada because the dominant 
society has been far from clear about its own identity. In the first place, there has 
been not one dominant identity, but two— those of the French-speaking and 
English-speakingpartsof the country. But ithas been even more complicated than 
that, in that at least in English-speaking Canada, the society has not been in 
agreement as to the identity it was seeking to establish. At the outset, populated 
largely by immigrants from Britain, English Can . .a had somehow to come to 
terms with "the French fact" within Canadian confederation. To the British 
influences were added — with increasing vigor with each passing year — the 
cultural, social and economic influences from our large southern neighbor, the 
United States of America. No sooner did Canadians finally, by the late 1960s, 
come to terms with the idea of official bilingualism and some degree of bicultu- 
ralism, than the continuing flow of immigrants from other than British or French 
backgrounds rendered any thought of a policy of biculturalism completely 
inadequate. We have since seen an official multicultural policy enacted. As a 
result of this constantly changing scries of factors, many Canadians have been far 
from clear as to their cultural, social and psychological identity as Canadians, So, 
to the usual challenges facing those who have sought to be effective citizens of a 
liberal democratic state, Canadians have struggled as well with the task of figuring 
out what kind of society they wished to havo— or could have— in this northern half 
of the North American continent. 

The Canadian Community 

The major Canadian historians, whose work has been described by Carl Bcrgcr 
(1976), have developed several main interpretations of our experience as a people. 
Each has rich meaning for Canadians* sense of the essential elements of our 
national experience, and each may be seen to stress factors which have given rise 
to important aspects of adult education for citizenship in Canada. 

The first of these schools of historical interpretation puts emphasis on the 
process by which Canada emerged from colonial status within the British Empire 
and gradually gained its national independence. The emphasis here is on 
gradualism, Canada's non -revolutionary (some would say, conservative) past, an 
inherited tradition of parliamentary democracy, and liberal ideas of consensual 
and incremental change. 

The second major interpretation of our history has been termed the "Laurcntian 
theory". The country has been developed from its original cradle in the S . 
Lawrence river basin. This was the route by which the original imperial powers 
explored, settled, and conducted exploitation of the economic resources of the 
area. It was also the route by which the economic centers of the new nation 
dominated the development in the Wcstand the North of the country. Harold Innis 
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Chautauqua travelling tent shows beginning in the First World War period, and the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, which was founded in the Depression years. 

One could perhaps press too far the connection between the major interpreta- 
tions of Canadian history and the development of some aspects of adult education 
in this country, especially education for citizenship. But the point which is being 
made is that because adult education is in the main a response to the needs of 
individuals and to the nature of the society within which it operates, it is not 
surprising that in a country which has been pre-occupicd with nation building and 
with seeking its own identity, that major elements of adult education should have 
developed in relation to these same social priorities. 

An Immigrant Nation 

One of the chief factors which has required a continuing educational response in 
the field of citizenship has been the fact that almost all Canadians, or their 
forebears, have come as immigrants to this country. With the exception of a few 
periods of economic downturn, Canada has continuously throughout its history 
admitted relatively large numbers of immigrants. Immigration policy has been 
more selective since 1945, there being a general tendency since that time to seek 
immigrants in the light of economic and manpower needs. For many years there 
were restrictions on immigration based on race and country of origin, but these 
restrictions were largely removed (in favor of others) in the 1960s (Hawkins 
1972). 

Approximately 1 1 million immigrants have entered Canada since Confedera- 
tion in 1867. In the 80 years 1900-1979, Canada's population quadrupled; 23 
million babies were born, deaths totalled almost 9 million, immigrant arrivals 
amounted to 9.2 million and emigration v estimated to have totalled approxi- 
mately 5 million. Between 1895 and 19.3, over 2.5 million immigrants were 
admitted, and one million arrived in the decade following the Second World War. 
(In some other periods, there was actually net emigration.) In the last few years, 
the influx has been reduced, but it has been pointed out that with the steady decline 
in the rate of natural increase in the Canadian population, the relatively small rate 
of immigration "could constitute an increasingly important component of Can- 
ada's future population growth" (Jackson, Jackson & B-Moorc 1986:44). 

It was the assumption in Canada for many decades after Confederation that 
immigrants would need to adapt themselves to fit in with one of the two dominant 
ethnic groups which make up the popuIaUon— the British and French-Canadian 
cultures. But in the past 25 years, there has been increasing recognition of the 
importance of the cultural backgrounds of other groups of immigrants. In 1971 , 
Prime MinistcrTrudcau made a formal statement in the House of Commons which 
announced the endorsement by the federal government of a policy of multicultu- 
ralism, within a bilingual framework. Various programs were subsequently put in 
place in support of this policy. The policy itself was further strengthened by the 
passage in 1988 of federal legislation, the Multiculturalism Act. 
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A Liberal Democratic Society 

The Canadian political system is generally described as being "liberal demo- 
cratic" (Macphcrson 1965; Van Loon & Whittington 1987). It is a system of 
government in which individuals are the ultimate source of political authority and 
the system of government is organized on the principle of freedom of choice. The 
basic political values held by Canadians have been described as including "a 
commitment to popular sovereignty, political equality and majoriiarianism" (Van 
Loon & Whittington 1987: 110-11). In their book about the Canadian govern- 
ment, R.J. Jackson, D.Jackson and N. Baxter-Moore (1986) define ourdemocratic 
system of government as resting on certain values and attitudes. Concerning the 
latter, they state that there arc three important categories of attitudes: 

Cognitive attitudes reflect the degree of knowledge, accurate or otherwise, which 
citizens have about political objects. Affective attitudes reflect the degree of 
citizens' attachment to or rejection of the political objects which surround them: 
how doCanadians feel about their country, mcirgovemmentor political symbols...? 
Evaluative attitudes reflect the moral judgments made by individuals about the 
goodness or badness of political objects. The three types of attitudes are interre- 
lated, and often difficult to distinguish in practice. (Jackson, Jackson, B-Moorc 
1986:91) 

The concern in this volume is the relationship of education, and more particu- 
larly, adult education, to the citizen's readiness and capacity to play an active 
part—in various ways— in the democratic process. It has been pointed out earlier 
that there arc three main ways in which education, in the broad sense of the term, 
can play a part in preparing the citizen for democratic citizenship. The first has 
to do with enabling the individual to acquire the basic disposition towards and 
competencies which arc required to function as a citizen of a democracy. This 
includes a knowledge of language, s capacity to express oneself, a sense of the 
history and culture within which one is operating, and powers of judgment and 
analysis which enable the person to consider points of view and make judgments 
as to their validity and merits. This aspect of education is often referred to as 
general or liberal education. The second area is that of informing citizens about 
how the political system works within which they arc functioning. How arc de- 
cisions made, and how can the individual (or groups) have impact on the process? 
This area is frequently termed civics education. The third main area of educa- 
tional activity has to do with the topics or matters of concern about which 
decisions have to be made by the system. Tnis third area is often referred to as 
education about public affairs. 

Education is not the only, and perhaps not the most important determinant of 
citi. ™ behavior c. political socialization. A recent work has pointed out that 
various forces shape individual and community values and attitudes in this regard. 
They arc divided into primary factors, the influence of family, friends, peer group 
and work associates, and secondary factors, educational institutions (formal 
education), communications media andgovcrnmcnt itself (Jackson, Jackson &B- 
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Moorc 1986). This volume is concerned in the main with aspects of education for 
citizenship which is purposefully directed to citizenship matters, but which lies in 
the main outside the formal curricula of educational institutions. 

Canadian Identity 

English-speaking Canada has been prc-occupied for the last several decades with 
the matter of "Canadian identity 1 '. In that period of time, Canada has gained its 
full independence as a nation, but there has been a lack of clarity and agreement 
concerning the characteristics which Canadians have wished to value most highly. 
There has been ready assent to the wish to be free from colonial ties to Great 
Britain and there has been widely held agreement that Canadians wish to achieve 
an identity which was distinctly different from that of the United States. B ut it has 
been easier for Canadians to agree on what they arc against, or what they don't 
wish to become than it has been to agree on what they do wish to become. Marshall 
McLuhan has stated that "Canada has no goals or directions" and Mordccai 
Richler commented along similar lines when he stated at one point that, Canada 
was " 1 16 years old but still blurry"; literary critic, Robert Kroctsch, has put ii that 
in our literature, Canadian identity "announces itself as an absence" (Cited in 
Staines 1986: 3, 116). 

Over the years, there have been attempts by historians, philosophers, social sci- 
entists and literary critics to identify what they saw to be the unique elements of 
the Canadian experience, and to define the Canadian identity. Some of the 
characteristics which have been identified will be briefly described here. This h 
done for two reasons. The fir' is that if this volume is attempting to describe 
educational programs which have addressed significant citizenship concerns in 
this country, it is important that an effort be made to describe the context within 
which these developments have 'aken place. Secondly, a number of the programs 
described in this volume may be seen i a reaction to, or a manifestation of certain 
of these characteristics and it will be helpful background to have this broader 
context described at the outset. 

A Bilingual Society 

One of the distinguish characteristics of Canadian society, beginning in 
colonial times and up to . *c present day, has been the challenge of managing the 
relationship between the two "founding nations", the French Canadians and those 
of British descent. Up until the Quebec "Quiet Revolution" of the 1960s, this 
largely took the form of a political balancing act, seeing that there was a satisfac- 
tory balance of representation in the federal cabinet and in other positions of in- 
fluence. Beginning in the sixties, ideas which we would now recognize as 
supporting the "distinct society" concept increasingly came to the fore and the 
government of L.B. Pearson began the process of affording special status and 
treatment to the Province of Quebec (Bothwcll, Drummond & English 1981; 
Granatstcin ct al 1983). The landmark Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
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strengthen the national political community" (Van Loon &Whitti.. t }ton 1987:86). 
The policy of multiculturalism was fornally proclaimed in 1971, was entrenched 
in the repatriated constitution and Charter of Rights and Freedoms in 1982, and as 
has already been mentioned, was the subject of legislation in 1988. 

The dominant ethnic cleavage in Canada, between French and English Cana- 
dians, was a product of our histoj y, reinforced by the large populations involved. 
With respect to other, smaller ethnic minorities, there arc various cleavages 
between non-white immigrant groups and the white European majority, and 
between Canada's aboriginal peoples and other C ,iadians. R.J. \an Loon and 
M.S. Whittington (1987) attribute the depth of the cleavages in these cases to the 
concentration of the minorities, in some cases in urban areas or ghcttoes, and in 
the case of many Native people, in the northern parts of the provinces and in the 
two territories. Economic and social deprivation factors have tended to deepen a 
sense of alienation and injustice among the non-white groups and deepen the 
conflict between the ethnic minorities and die rest of the population. 

It has been pointed out by Canadian social scientists that "in opting for cultural 
diversity rather than homogeneity, the price Canadians must pay is the almost 
constant phenomenon of ethnic conflict" (Van Loon & Whittington 1987:87). 
There is a continuing and urgent need for Canadians to understand the nature and 
implications of the multicultural policy, to be willing to exercise tolerance, and to 
make adjustments as necessary in order to make the policy work. Leslie Armour 
has put the challenge as follows: 

We must eventually decide what we want. Whatever it is, it will require some skill. 

In a pluralistic society, in a society which recognizes both communities and 

individuals, there is never an end to the tensions.... Pluralism we have and shall 

have— or we shall have nothing. (Armour 1981:142,127) 

Regionalism in Canada 

From the very beginning of its history, originating perhaps in i.ic historical colo- 
nial structure, Canada has been a country of regions (Careless 1969). Jackson, 
Jackson and Baxter-Moore (1986), in their major work on Canadian politics, 
identify regionalism as one of three major strands which go to make up Canadian 
political culture (along with national attitudes and ethnic sub-cultures), and they 
also identify it as one of the main factor; which have hindered a sense of national 
cohesion. They state: 

The federal system of government helps to re inforce and perpetuate these regions 
and the attitudes related to them. It is inevitable th at. given these conditions, 
individuals within the different regions will maintain different attitudes toward 
national problems.... The fact that political values and beliefs arc far from uniform 
across the nation-state leads some scholars to argue that there is no such thing as a 
Canadian political culture, but rather many cultures based on ethnic or regional di- 
visions. (p.83) 

't hey emphasize the view that the federal form of government gave a "structural 
guarantee" that some form of regionalism would flourish in Canada (p.l 14). 
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measure a response. The poverty and relative isolation of communities in Alberta 
during the thirties helped to create a hunger for group cultural pursuits of the kind 
to be addressed by the fledgeling Banff School of the Arts. 

The Problem of Distance 

Closely related to the factor of regionalism in Canadian development has been that 
of the overall size, and the distances to be covered. Coming to terms with 
geography has been a painful process for Canadians. Someone has said that 
whereas some countries have too much history, Canadians have too much 
geography. In his volume on film and Canadian culture, R.B. Elder has pointed 
out that the enormous geographical expanse of Canada has been one of the most 
important factors "conspiring against the forging of a Canadian identity" (Elder 
1989:9). Northrop Fryc points out that every part of Canada is shut off by its 
geography, and refers to "solitudes touching solitudes' 1 (Fryc 1982:59). In his 
essay Nacgclc stresses noi only the enormous distances in Canada, but also the 
psychological impact of the vast empty spaces in the country where there is next 
to no settlement (In Blishcn ct al 1961). 

Several authors have suggested that the difficulties imposed by distance in 
Canada have prompted Canadian scholars such as Harold Innis, Marshall McLuhan 
and others to devote so much attention to the mattcrof communications. Certainly 
they may have something to do with the decision in Canada to create public 
corporations in the fields of transportation, communications, film making and 
broadcasting as a means of coping with the situation. And it is presumably no 
"accident" that several of Canada's most outstanding contributions to the field of 
adult education involve broadcasting and film distribution systems, as a way of 
dealing with problems of communication. 

A Conservative Society 

One of the most frequently identified attributes of Canadian society, often stated 
in terms of contrast with the United States, is that of a general conservatism in the 
Canadian point of view. It is often attributed to, or mentioned in connection with 
the decision on the part of the Canadian North American colonics not to join in the 
revolution undertaken by the American colonics in 1 776. S.M. Lipsctt has termed 
it Canada's "counterrevolutionary past", a term which has been used by several 
other authors as well (In Kruhlak ct al 1973:4). Lipsctt and others have pointed 
out that the Canadian constitution (the British North America Act of 1867), by 
contrast with that of the United States, created a strong central authority and that 
as a people, Canadians have been relatively law abiding and accepting of 
authority. The phrase in the Canadian constitution, "peace, order and good 
government", is contrasted with an equivalent in the American constitution, "life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness". 

Nacgclc identified a number of significant qualities related to this "conserva- 
tism". He comments: 
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Individually, by contrast with the individual American, the Canadian seems older, 
more self-contained, more cautious, more unexpressive. Collectively, it may be the 
reverse: Canada seems the younger country, less diversified and developed, still on 
the verge of becoming committed to its independence, more diffident, more 
constrained.... (In Blishcn et al 1961:29) 
He observes, further, that Canadian polity reflects "the predominance of the 
British traditions" and "a soberness that dislikes public quarrels or heated and 
personal public displays" (p.37). The elitism and social class structure in Canada 
that was documented in John Porter's book, The Vertical Mosaic (1965), was a 
further indication of the conservative aspect of Canadian society. 

Armour (1981) sees this conservatism reflected in a willingness in Canada to 
feel a stake in the community and to be content with a form of personal freedom 
"which is not bought at the expense of others" (p.49). He sees it demonstrated in 
theCanadian attitude toward the law, alaw "which derives its force from the ideal 
of community and not from the arbitrary decision of any individual" (p.84). R.B. 
Elder (1989) has more recently made the same point, stressing a Canadian 
tendency to feel thai social good should have primacy over individual rights. 
Richard Gwynn has commented that Canadians have moved somewhat from the 
older social stratification, to what he calls "a meritocratic elitist society" (Gwynn 
1985:192). 

Dominique Clift (1989) stresses some of the same features of the Canadian 
psychology, tracing it in part to Canada's "peaceful and evolutionary develop- 
ment" (p. 13) from its colonial past and its ingrained tendency to "get along" and 
seek compromise: 

Canadian politics knows very liltlc of competing ideologies. Its primary concern 
is not so much to convey the will of the majority as a basis for government policy 
but to point the way towaris fruitful accommodations between competing groups...and 
to satisfy sectional claims without weakening the foundations of national unity. 
(Clift 1989:18) 

Clift, like Frye, sees a connection between the idea of the frontier and the "garrison 
mentality" prevalent in the early development of Canada, and our readiness to 
accept or defer to authority— wc must stay together and accept strong leadership 
if we arc to survive. In his chapter on "The Conservative Vision" in his recent 
work about the Canadian psyche, RcDin Mathews (1988) draws on historian W.L. 
Morton in finding Canadians with a respect for authority and tradition, seeing 
loyalty as a cardinal virtue and accepting the importance of community in human 
affairs. 

A Communitarian Society 

As indicated above, some authors relate to the conservative tendencies in 
Canadian society an acceptance of communitarianism. Nacgclc (In Blishcn ct al 
1 961 ) describes it in the context of forces strengthening coherence in the Canadian 
system. Frye (1971) sees il as flowing from earlier times, when Canadians, in 
order to survive and prosper had to work together at the group and community 
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level. Van Loon and Whittington (1987) identify a similar element, which they 

term "corporation". 

Leslie Armour, in The Idea of Canada (1981), gives particular stress to com- 

munitarianism as a Canadian attribute: 

This book argues that the idea of an organic society, one in which the individual has 
not traditionally been pitted against his society but in which the individual and his 
society have been seen as a continuity in which neither is intelligible without die 
other, was deeply imbedded in our beginnings, and has never been eradicated, 
(p. 109) 

He points out that in Canada, with suchaharshclimatcandgcographic conditions, 
it took a group effort to attempt to achieve "the humanization of the land" (p.22).' 
He relates this idea to a Canadian tendency not to create or recognize heroes, or 
heroic figures. 

If the community is a reality, it need not be brought into being and sustained by 
exceptional individuals. The common response to events, rather, is the one to be 
trusted.... The communitarianism and its outcome is one of the sets of ideas which 
tends to shape our responses, (p. 109) 
Armour further relates this tendency towards communitarianism to aproclivity on 
the part of Canadians to have a strong sense of duty and obligations towards the 
community, and relatively less stress on freedoms and rights. 

R.B. Elder (1989) also puts a great deal of emphasis on the Canadian belief in 
the importance of the community. He makes many of the points which other 
writers have, but focuses particularly on culture. He asserts that the inhospitable 
nature of the Canadian territory has created a "terror of the soul" in Canadians and 
a tendency for people to accept that they must act in concert (p.27). He slates that 
Canadians have a much stronger "idea of community" than have Americans and 
that there is a conviction in Canada "that there arc values to which the individual 
must submit" (p.5l). He sums up: "From its beginnings Canadian social thought 
has had a communitarian bias" (57). 

A Gentler Society 

A number of writers have pointed out that Canadian society has a high regard for 
policies which protect the disadvantaged members of the society. Peter Newman 
refers to our "relatively gentle society" (Newman 1988:15). Robin Mathews 
(1988), in commenting on the tendency towards communitarianism, just dis- 
cussed, states that out of that cultural attribute came a more "humane" outlook 
than exists in the United States, for instance. Mathews broadens this idea in his 
book, C radian Identity (1988), in identifying many c /acteristics of Canadians 
which have flowed from "the liberal view of society" wnich "has shaped the very 
air Canadians breathe" (p.37). He points out, as docs Elder, that the ideas inherent 
in the Social Gospel, which was such a force in the development of Canadian 
thought and policy, further strengthened the readiness of the Canadian community 
to support a number of welfare measures, especially in the post Second World War 
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period (Armitage 1988; Guest 1985). Clift (1989), in her analysis of Canadian 
Sly're^sLssupportforsocial welfare in Canada to our tendency to stress 
"co-ooeration and solidarity" in our policies (p.153). 

A number of other writers, popular and scholarly, have pointed out support 
in Canada for social security and welfare state measurcs^ftcn ra companson 
with The United States. An example of these is Richard Gwyn, in his Ihe 49th 
Paradox (1985) He dwells at some length on what he terms the liberalism of 
Cana^nS 

American leader: "You have a quality of civility that is precious, and you have an 
£3 ' Superior social system" (p.196). The playwrite, ohn Gray has 
overbed the point for effect when he referred to Canada as "saturated with 
niccness" (Gray 1990:25). 

a Readiness to Use Government and Public Agencies 
fncomS Canada with the United States, particularly, many writers have 
tinted out that Canadians have been ready to utilize government and public 
^nctasameansofdevelopingthecountry.Ex 

transcontinental railways, the public broadcasting system and the Film Board, he 
Sof^ 

Canad Examples are also numerous at the provincial level (Jackson, Jackson & 
B Moo e 1986) Gwyn states: "Canadians trust their government in a way that 
Americans fmd qui^ncompichensible" ; and further, "[Canadians] believe that 
the state is their state. And it is" (1985:193, 161). 

The fact that Canadians have been willing to use government and its agencies 
in this way was in part a response to the need which existed for certain services 
llo e mere was a sufficiently large economy in place to make it possible to rely 
who ly on t hc private sector But student, of the subject judge the Canadian 
approach to have been a result of other factors as well, some of them the 
CterisUcs already described. Herschel Hard* (1974) has described Canada 
as"apubliccntcrpriseculturc"wilhanaptiludciumanaginggovcrn»ncnt.owncd 

commercial enterprises. 

Concerns About Independence and Contincntalism 
A final distinguishing characteristic of Canadian society especially ,n he la 
forty years, has been its continuing attempt to bolster its independent from it 
mwerfuTneighbour, the United States. The concern has been ma.my >n the 
£o3c an cultural spheres. In the case of the ^ C""^^ 
strongly alerted to the issue by the report issued in 1951 of the Roya ;» Commission 
ondic National Development of thc Arts.Lettcrs and Sciences, thc "Masscy Com- 
mi sion" The Commission spoke out strongly about the dangers posed by an 
™cn° culture and proposed a series of measures to strengthen Canadian cuUure 
and ward off what has been termed "relentless American cultural penctrat on of 
Canada (Whittington & Williams 1981:120). Such issucshavc not been out of the 
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limelight in Canada since. Particular attention has been paid to policy concerning 
the means of the distribution of culture— broadcasting, the press, and book and 
periodical publishing. The level of concern about these matters which dominated 
the policies of the Liberal government in the 1970s and the early 1980s and which 
produced various restrictive measures jmed at American interests has not been 
shared to the same extent by the Conservative government since 1984. Issues 
surrounding Canadian culture were a prominent feature of the Free Trade debate, 
which dominated the federal election of 1988 (Caplan, Kirby & Segal 1989). 

The case of American penetration of the Canadian economy has also been at 
the top of the list of concerns of many Canadians in this period. Beginning in the 
late 1950s, Walter Gordon and other prominent Canadian figures have warned of 
the extent and possible harmful effects of American ownership of Canadian 
industries and resources (Gwyn 1985). The preliminary report of the Royal 
Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects came out in 1957 and described 
American investments in Canada as "large and getting larger" (Cited in Gwyn 
1985:63). Gwyn states that the Canadian economic nationalists dominated the 
political scene during the 1960s and 1970s, and adds that this was "the first time- 
that ideology has played a major role in Canadian politics" (Gwyn 1985:72). In 
the year 1972, which was up to that point, at least, the time of the highest figures 
reached, the following percentages of Canadian industry were owned by foreign 
powers: 

Petroleum and Coal 99% 
Book Publishing 95 
Rubber Products 93 
Transportation Equipment 87 
Chemical products 82 
Machinery 72 
Mining 67 
Electrical Products 64 
Primary Metals 55 

(Gwyn 1985:79) 

In 1974, the Canadian government created the Foreign Investment Review 
Agency to control foreign takeovers, and some of these figures were reduced in the 
subsequent decade, until the Conservative Mulroncy government disbanded Uic 
agency. The point to be made here is not the extent of economic domination of 
Canadian businesses and resources, but the fact that the issue became a controver- 
sial one in Canadian society. S.D. Hark may have been correct, however, when 
hf otatcd that the resistance to U.S. influences in Canada "is very largely the 
concern of a burcaucratically-oricntcd Canadian middle class anxious to protect 
its favored position within the Canadian community" (In Kruhlal ct al 1973:62). 

As D. Staines has said, the United States has been a powerful continental 
prchcnce, "friendly and supportive, but also threatening and ominous" (Staines 
1986:3). But for many Canadians, by the 1970s, the United States was being 
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viewed as "the evil empire" and an attitude of seeing "Canada as victim" was 
being adopted (Mylcs 1989:1). 

By way of summary of this brief review of some of the distinctive features of 
Canadian society, lei us return to Kaspar Naegclc's masterful essay of 1961. He 
pointed out that any nationality requires what he terms "principles of coherence" 
(In Blishcn ct al 1961:21). These may be positive values or they may be 
negative— for instance that we arc "not like" the British or the Americans. He 
continues: 

The positive principles of coherence involve... the elaboration of arange of cultural 
accomplishments.... Such accomplishments proceed within a consensus. The gen- 
eral consensus of a society— its dominant value system— in turn is recognized 
through the accomplishments that can be attributed to the members of the society. 
(In Blishenetal 1961:21) 
The foregoing outline of some of Canadian society's distinguishing characteris- 
tics may be seen to be distributed, in Naegclc's terms, between positive and 
negative values. Leslie Armour (1981) carries the matter one step further. He 
asserts that Canadians, for all their worrying about a lack of shared national goals, 
have over time demonstrated a strong sense of national identity. He defines 
national identity as "those ideas which, whether anyone consciously attends to 
them or not, are dispositional states which large numbers of Canadians have in 
common and which shape, to one degree or another, our communal life" (p.107). 
He insists that a national identity exists in Canada and has been "strongly 
influential". He finds that identity in Canada's sense of community. Although 
there have been "flirtations with contincntalism", which he terms "lapses", but 
nevertheless a result of conscious policy, they have always been stopped "by a 
deeper sense of the community's convictions" (p. 109). He sums up the abiding 
ideas of the Canadian identity as communitarianism, pluralism and "a sense of 
history", by which he means a consciousness of the nature of our development 
(including the importance of communications systems). 

The Adult Education Response 

The purpose of presenting this summary of some of the distinctive characteristics 
of Canadian society has been to establish some features of the background against 
which some of the best known elements of Canadian adult education have 
developed— and to some extent were the for.es to which the field was responding. 
Each of the nine characteristics identified may be seen to have significance for the 
nature of the adult education enterprise in Canada. 

Responsibility for the field of education is generally assigned to the provinces 
under the Canadian constitution. This determined the nature and structure of 
major aspects of the field of adult education as well. But unlike the field of formal 
education, much adult education activity in Canada— as in many other coun- 
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tries— was sponsored by non-govcrnmcntal agencies. This was a strong factor in 
the readiness of so many of those who were engaged in the field to be willing to 
establish a national organization in 1935, even though the constitution assigned 
responsibility for education to the provinces. Provincial governments had not 
established a strong presence in the field of adult education at this time, and did 
not begin to do so until some 25 years later (Sclman 1982). 

Although many of the concerns of both programmer and participant in adult 
education were then, as now, local and personal or individual in nature, it has been 
an abiding characteristic of the field that it be concerned as well with the 
relationship between the individual and * >cicty— what is here being summed up 
under the idea of citizenship education. Many persons engaged in this work, for 
practical and/or philosophical reasons, saw virtue in the creation of a national or- 
ganization for the field. As will be described in some detail in the next chapter, 
the national body formed in 1935, which was envisaged by many of its founders' 
as a clearing house body which would mainly serve institutional and professional 
interests, was soon transformed into one which conducted large educational 
programs under its own sponsorship— almost entirely in the field of citizenship 
education. The fact that a national, non-govcrnmcntal organization existed in the 
field provided a means or an instrument which could be used by those interested 
in the development of an informed citizenry, and of a sense of Canadian identity. 
The various projects sponsored by the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
(CAAE) over the decades may be seen to have been a response to, or as affected 
by the elements of the Canadian identity, as outlined earlier in this chapter. This 
will be pursued in detail in subsequent chapters, but clearly may be seen to be true 
in the case of major CAAE projects such as National Farm Radio Forum, Citizens' 
Forum, the Joint Planning Commission, the Commission on the Indian Canadian, 
People Talking Back, and the contemporary joint efforts with several social 
movements. 

As will be pointed out in the following chapter, which describes the work of the 
CAAE in the field of citizenship education, informed observers of adult education 
in Canada have been struck by the degree of involvement of the field here in 
citizenship concerns. One of those in the best position to judge was Gordon 
Hawkins, an Englishman who was knowledgeable about adult education in vari- 
ous countries and who was for a time the Associate Director of the CAAE. He 
wrote an article in 1954, soon after he joined the CAAE staff, which was published 
in both Bri.'. i and Canada, in which he described the general character of the field 
in Canada. He saw it to he concerned in large measure with citizenship education, 
or what he terms "the 'community' aspects of adult education". He continued: 
Partly this is a consequence of geography and time. With newly formed and 
changing communities, with immigrant groups, with the awful challenge of dis- 
tance, methods and aims are bound to be different [than in Britain]. But there is also 
a newer, consciously evolved philosophy of adult education. It stei -.. s from a deep 
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concern with the processes of democracy — with how the individual and the group 
and the community work, as much as with what they set out to achieve. (Hawkins 
1954:2) 

The editor of the C A AE's journal in the 1940s summed up the foregoing by simply 
stating that citizenship education was "the recurring theme in adult education in 
Canada" (Morrison 1945:1). In an editorial published in the journal in 1949,Roby 
Kidd, who was the Associate Director of the Association and two years later 
became the Director, stated: "The mission now accepted by adult education is that 
of developing well informed citizens, capable of participating intelligently in the 
democratic processes of government" (Kidd 1949:3). 

There is further evidence of the special place which education for citizenship 
has had in the history of adult education in Canada. In the mid-seventies, the 
present author set out to determine what elements or projects in the field in Canada 
were most highly valued by informed Canadian adult education practitioners. By 
means of a questionnaire distributed in 1974, a selected group of the better-known 
practitioners across the country were asked to list the programs or projects in 
Canadian adult education which were generally most outstanding, with some 
weight given in their judgment to projects through which Canada had made a 
noteworthy or original contribution to the methodology of the field. The "top" 
four projects (five, if one separates Farm Forum and Citizens* Forum) and eight 
of the top ten were in the field of citizenship education. The top ten were: 

Antigonish Movement 

Farm Forum (and Citizens* Forum) 

Frontier College 

National Film Board Film Circuits 
Banff School 

National Film Board Challenge For Change 
CAAE and the Joint Planning Commission 
Social Animation in Quebec 
NcwStart Corporations 
Coiichiching Conferences 

(Sclman 1975) 

It is clear that many of the major citizenship education projects in Canadian 
adult education have a close relationship to the elements of the Canadian identity 
which were described in the previous section. Camp Laqucmac was clearly a 
response to the challenge of bilingualism and the "two solitudes" of Canadian 
society. The factor of regionalism, and perhaps that of communitarianism, may 
be seen to lie behind a project such as the Antigonish Movement in Nova Scotia. 
The important role played by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
National Film Board may be seen as a response to the "problems" of distance and 
regionalism, and the work of Frontier College may be seen as another response to 
the challenge of distance and the far-flung frontiers of Canadian society. National 
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Farm Radio Forum and Citizens' Forum relate to several of the factors, in their 
methodologies (print and broadcasting) responding creatively to the problems of 
distance and regionalism, and in their goals to an attempt to strengthen a sense of 
Canadian nationalism and identity. The Women's Institutes may be seen as a 
response to geographic isolation, and in their close association with government, 
perhaps a reflection of the readiness of Canadians to use government as a partner 
in the course of social development. The multicultural nature of Canadian society 
may be seen to be behind many of our approaches to citizenship education, 
including much community development activity. It may also be argued that 
generally, adult education activities aimed at social change in Canada tended to 
function within what has been described above as the "conservative" nature of 
Canadian thought and action, and that even in desperate times, such as the Great 
Depression, there was little truly radical activity in the adult education movement. 
These and related matters will be pursued in the chapters that follow. 

It was stated earlier that the projects in Canadian adult education which address 
aspects of citizenship, many of which have already been mentioned, arc in general 
the best known parts of the field in Canada and the most highly regarded in the 
international community. This is not tc say that there arc not other aspects of adult 
education., in this country which have gained international recognition. The 
research of some leading Canadian scholars such as Allen Tough, Coolie Vcrncr, 
Roger Boshicr and others comes to mind, as docs the pioneering intellectual work 
of Roby Kidd and Alan Thomas with respect to lifelong learning, as well as some 
aspects of the application of new technology in distance education. But it is 
justifiable to state that Canada's considerable reputation for leadership in adult 
education rests in the main on major projects in the field of citizenship education. 

There is considerable evidence to support the statement concerning the high 
regard and widespread impact of Canadian adult education in the field of 
citizenship concerns. Some of it will be considered in the following paragraphs. 

The first UNESCO World Conference on Adult Education was held at 
Elsinore, Denmark, in 1949. In reporting on that conference, E.A Corbctt ?' d 
that "every English-speaking delegate" was familiar with "the new technique in 
radio education developed through National Farm Radio Forum" (Cited in Kidd 
1 950:xi). In 1 951, UNESCO commissioned a study or detailed description of the 
Farm Forum project so that the techniques involved could be made known to other 
countries, especially those in the emerging Third World. The study was edited and 
in part written by Alex Sim (1954), one of the founders of the project, and 
published in 1954. In his study of "listening groups" in adult education published 
by John Ohligcr in 1 967 and largely devoted to the experience in the United States 
and Britain, the author includes a five page description of Farm Forum (and a 
shorter section on Citizens' Forum) and states that "adult educators have regarded 
the listening group projects started in Canada during the Second World War as 
outstanding examples of such efforts" (Ohligcr 1967:39). Later in this publica- 
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indication of the importance which is attached by experts outside Canada to this 
program. 

Other Canadian programs in the general field of citizenship have been 
recognized as well. Canada is generally acknowledged in the Women 's Institutes/ 
Countrywomen of the World movement as having invented this kind of organiza- 
tion. Frontier College received a UNESCO award in 1977 for its work in adult 
education and literacy, perhaps the only program in the more highly industrialized 
countries which has been so recognized. The Joint Planning Commission, a 
project staffed by the Canadian Association for Adult Education which functioned 
for some twenty years beginning in the late 1940s, was studied by visitors from 
many countries. Challenge For Change, the project run co-operatively by the 
National Film Board and various educational institutitons, which involved the 
application of film-making (and subsequently videotape) to the community 
development process, was of interest to many developing countries. Some of 
these sent personnel to Canada to study the methodology, and several persons who 
had been involved in such projects in Canada spent a great deal of time abroad 
assisting agencies h other countries with the application of the methodology 
(John Giierson Projcc: 1984). 

The author has had some personal experience which is relevant to the matter 
under discussion. When he and the late Roby Kidd published a book of readings 
in 1978, containing articles about adult education in Canada during the 1960s, we 
enUtlcd it Coming of Age (Kidd & Sclman 1978). We were "scolded" by a 
knowledgeable English reviewer for using that title. He stated that Canada had 
long had an established reputation for excellence in adult education (especially in 
the field of education for citizenship) and that it had "come of age" in that field 
well before the 1960s. 
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The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education: Leader in Adult 
Education for Citizenship 

One of the most important factors in the continuing attention paid by adult 
education in Canada to citizenship concerns has been *^ ^ 
national adult education body for English-speaking Canada, the Ca ™^ f°- 
ciation for Adult Education (CAAE). This Association w- fr nded . .193 and 
has been in continuous existence since that time. Throughout Us career, it has 
pJayed Z active role in citizenship education and has encouraged other persons 

and institutions to do the same. ....... r, -M o Pir« nf ill it 

Why has the role of the CAAE been so influential in this field ? First of all it 
has been an important and world-famous programming organization Uscl . 
Although its creators did not intend this to be the case, as described below it 
£2 a programming agency of considerable sutture through Nauonal Farm 
Radio Forum, Citizens' Forum and the Joint Planning Commission and Us high 
standing in the eyes of the international adult education community enhanced its 
nfluen^e a home as well. Secondly, especially for the first few decades of its 
x stenc , many of the leading figures in all sectors of adult education across 
Canada p ayed a part in the organization and carried t!,e example o its important 
Scnship education work back to the regions. By the 
thereafter there were major sectors of the rapidly expanding held which had little 
Fany on nection with the CAAE. However, the Directors of the Association were 
persons of considerable national prominence and ability and made particular 
c fib ts to make regular contact with leaders in other sectors, both nauonally and 
n th regions. This included such areas as industry-based training, education 
within the labor movement, government-sponsored manpower training, univcr- 
l extension, pre /incial departments of education, human relations tfa.n.ng .and 
com n g P oLsional education. During the 1950s and 1960s, the CAAE built 
up services within the Association, such as library and reference services 
specialized newsletters, and perhaps most influential of all, the journals published 
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by the Association, all of which had the effect of strengthening awareness about 
the work of the CAAE on the part of those who might not have played any direct 
role in its work. Ian Morrison, who became Director in 1974, has made particular 
efforts to broaden the lines of communication with other voluntary and non- 
governmental organizations in the country— through the Committee of National 
Voluntary Organizations and by other means. In the mid-1980s, the CAAE 
established working relationships with seven social movements in Canada and has 
been in close touch with leaders in those other sectors. So although the CAAE has 
never been an impressively large organization, it has by these various means had 
networks of communication and some influence in all partsof thecountry and with 
a number of specialized sectors of the field. 



The Corbett Years 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education was established by persons 
engaged in adult education in universities, government agencies and voluntary 
organizations. (Sec Armstrong 1968; Faris 1975; Sclman 1981). There was 
encouragement to create such an organization, and the promise of some start-up 
funding, fror. the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which had a decade before 
assisted in a similar way with «he establishment of a national organization in the 
United States. The founders of the Canadian body envisaged its role to be that of 
a communications, clearing house and advisory body, the servant of professional 
and institutional interests in the field. Such was not to be the case, however. 

At least two main factors intervened to change the course of events. The first 
of these was the appointment as the CAAE's first Director of E. A. "Ned" Corbett. 
Corbett had intended to go into the Presbyterian ministry, but decided in due 
course, and after a time in the army in the First World War, that this was not for 
him. (He spoke later of setting off on the road to Damascus, but falling among 
adult educators.) He joined the staff of the Extension Department of the 
University of Alberta and subsequently became its Director. He became firmly 
committed to the role of adult education as an instrument not only of personal, but 
also of social change. Mostof his experience in the field of adult education having 
been acquired in Alberta, he was particularly attuned to the field's role in rural 
society. He had also acquired a firm commitment to Canadian nationalism and 
was a conscious and persistent worker on behalf of the development of a 
distinctive Canadian identity. 

The second factor which had impact on the direction of the CAAE's activities 
was the fact that shortly after the organization was founded, Canada was plunged 
into the Second World War, and flowing from that, the period of "reconstruction" 
thinking, planning and action. Few if any aspects of Canadian life were unaffected 
by the impact of the war effort and the leadership of the CAAE, most of all Corbett 
himself, were anxious that the relatively new organization should make a 
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meaningful contribution to both the war and the reconstruction efforts. On the 
outbreak of the war, the CAAE Executive sent the following telegram to the Prime 
Minister: 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education, comprising all university extension 
departments, having a total of forty-seven affiliate organizations and offering 
courses and radio listening groups throughout the Dominion, lays at the disposal of 
the federal government its services and facilities for information and education in 
citizenship and public affairs. (In Armstrong 1968:1 17) 
Corbctt had strong views about society and the role which adult education 
should play in moulding it. He possessed, as Ron Fans has put it, a "burning social 
conscience, fired by the sociil gospel theology which characterized divinity 
schools of the day" (Faris 1975:23-24). He had been wounded in a gas attack 
during the First World W?ir, hui a horror cf war and a fervent belief in the merits 
of the democratic system, including the fullest possible participation by an 
informed citizenry in the workings of society. As Armstrong and Faris have 
pointed out in their studies, Corbctt was also a Canadian nationalist and was 
concerned about the task of building a single nation in Canada, in spite of 
geographical and other difficulties. As he put it in the fall of 1937, "In Canada we 
are so far apart geographical! y that frequent interchange of ideas and opinions will 
always be difficult" (Corbctt 1937:2). In his study of the Wartime Information 
Board, W.R. Young refers to Corbctt as "a leader of [the] intellectual mafia" who 
were "promoters of a Canadian national consciousness" (Young 1978:23-24). 
Such views help to explain Corbctt' s commitment to citizenship education as a 
priority and his readiness to work closely with the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration and the National Film Board, both instruments designed to bridge the gaps 
in Canadian society and to promote a feeling of national identity. 

The first clear signal of the readiness of the CAAE to move into a sustained 
direct programming role appeared in the fall of 1937. At a meeting of the 
Executive in mid-Scptcmbcr, Corbctt was authorized (no doubt at his own 
suggestion) to begin publishing pamphlets for use by study groups and to enter into 
discussions with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) about possible 
joint programming. The CAAE made an arrangement with Ryerson Press for the 
publication of a sc/ics of pamphlets and in early 1938, with a scries of radio talks 
about adult education, launched its long period of close co-operation with the CBC 
(Armstrong 1968:102-7). By mid- 1939, the organization was well launched on 
the promotion of study groups (in co-operation with local adult education organi- 
zations) and radio listening groups. In the summer of 1939, it employed Neil 
Morrison to serve as liaison officer with the CBC, organize listening groups and 
arrange training for group leaders. This was the background which enabled it to 
offer its services to the Prime Minister in September of that year and to claim 
experience with "education in citizenship and public affairs". 
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What these developments reveal was that the CAAE had for its own purposes, 
subsequently reinforced by urgent wartime needs, moved to a position where it 
had added to the original clearing house function of the organization, the direct 
promotion of citizenship education by means of publications, study groups and 
broadcasting. The whole ideological atmosphere in the country at the beginning 
of the war leant emphasis to the necessity of strengthening the democratic nature 
of society, in the face of the challenge from the totalitarian, fascist states abroad 
and anti-democratic forces withi" Corbctt later described in this way the situation 
he faced as Director of the CAAE: 

To create from a document of aims and purposes a national institution dedicated to 
the idea that continued learning throughout life was not only possible, but necessary 
if democratic institutions were to survive. (Corbett 1957:1 13) 
And as he put it in a report to the Carnegie Corporation in March of 1941: 
In a country at war, the educational needs and wants of its citizens must not be 
overlooked or forgotten. This is supremely important if democracy is to be strong 
and vital in opposing the totalitarian states. (Armstrong 1968:1 16) 
In his study of Corbctt *s leadership role in tnc CAAE, Armstrong describes his aim 
during the war years as "to involve the whole adult education movement in the 
gigantic task of educating for democratic citizenship and effective post-war 
reconstruction" (Armstrong 1968:130). 

In the period between the founding of the CAAE in 1 935 and the early months 
of the war, it is clear that the CAAE changed its goals by adding to the original 
clearing house and information center idea a direct programming role in the field 
of citizenship education. There is a crucial distinction, however, between 
fostering adult education about questions of concern to the citizen— public affairs 
topics and social goals— and taking a position on those questions. Up until 1940, 
or early 1941, the CAAE had done only the former. It was at this point that 
Corbctt's leadership set the CAAE on a course which in the ensuing two years 
resulted in the Association taking a position on national policy questions. 

With the outbreak of the war, the government itself was plunged into the 
propaganda business. Through the Bureau of Public Information (later replaced 
by the Wartime information Board), it sought to define the issues for which the 
war was being fought and to establish a concept of Canadian nationalism which 
would rally all Canadians behind the war effort. Publicity and educational 
techniques were employed to mobilize Canadians for wartime activity (Young 
1978). It was amidst this sort of atmosphere— the yeasty, somewhat radicalized 
legacy of Ihc Depression years, with an "overlay" of the widespread use of 
propaganda by official government sources— that the CAAE was sorting out its 
role. As Corbctt subsequently observed: 

The coming of the wargavc CAAE its first opportunity to depart from its prescribed 
course as a clearing house and to participate in a national program of action. (Corbctt 
1946:99) 

Looking at these events from outside the adult education movement, W.R. Young 
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has commented that the adult educators viewed the war as "a great opportunity for 
citizenship education". The educators hoped that their activities could provide the 
framework within which citizens could be encouraged "to read, to listen, to think 
and to decide" (Young 1978:27,30). 

One can see the evolution of CAAE policy in this two year period, 1941 to 
1943, as falling into two stages. The first of these represented a decision to join 
in with or enhance the efforts bein j made by the government to marshall support 
for the cause of democracy, as a means of strengthening the war effort. (Of course 
this was consistent with the deep convictions of most Canadians anyway and was 
a longstanding goal of many persons and organizations in the adult education 
movement.) In his report to the annual meeting of the CAAE in 1941, Corbett 
went further. He called upon the Association to: 

re-affirm our belief lhat a democratic way of life is the good way of life.... That's 
our job, to show people what a living, shining thing Demc sracy can be. [The CAAE 
must] throw off its attitude of academic detachment and make it quite clear that it 
intends to use whatever methods of propaganda are sound and legitimate in helping 
people to think clearly about the kind of world we have the right to look for when 
this war is over. (CAAE Director's Report 1942) 
With the exception of the use of the word propaganda in the foregoing, adult 
educators of the day would on the whole accept this view. 

This then represents the first stage of the transformation of the CAAE from a 
clearing house to a programming agency. While some individuals within the 
organization may have questioned the wisdom of the organization moving into 
direct programming, few, if any would have questioned the move on grounds of 
principle. Especially in view of the absence of other national educational agencies 
(education being a provincial mandate), it seemed appropriate for the CAAE to 
engage in "national" educational activities such as co-ope. .iion with the CBC on 
Farm Radio Forum and with the National Film Board on its film circuits, and the 
publication of materials for use by study groups across the country. Many adult 
educators in Canada, then and since, have seen this as an appropriate role for the 
CAAE, and it has continued in diverse ways over the years to engage in and en- 
courage citizenship or public affairs education. 

But beginning in 1942-43, the CAAE moved one step further. In addition to 
raising public affairs questions for consideration, the CAAE resolved to take a 
stand on some broad matters of national policy. Here the organization, in the view 
of many, crossed over the line between education and propaganda, between 
raising questions and answering them. This second stage surfaced in 1941 and 
culminated in the declaration which was endorsed by the 1943 conference. In the 
process, the CAAE allied itself with the "social reform tradition" which had been 
present in the adult education movement since its earliest years. This stand by the 
CAAE war a source of some controversy within the organization, caused consid- 
erable suspicion of and trouble for the Association, but did not, on the whole, make 
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a profound or abiding impact on the CAAE's work. What stayed with the 
organization was a commitment to citizenship education. The avowal of certain 
political or social policy positions by the Association, very much a product of the 
period of "reconstruction" planning during the war, did not have a strong lasting 
effect on the activities of the organization (Selman 1981). 

In looking back on this period from the vantage point of 1947, Corbctt saw it 
as of particular significance: 

In 1942-43, we began to realize that the time had come to broaden our ba*c of 
operations; to restate our objectives, and to outline as clearly and comprehensively 
as possible the working philosophy of themovemcnt. (Director's Report 1947,citcd 
in Armstrong 1968:134) 

In May of 1942, speaking to the Farm Radio Forum conference in Winnipeg, 
Corbett indicated that sobering decisions faced Canadians in their reconstruction 
policies and he raised the spectre of "returning to free enterprise with cycles, 
poverty, and special privilege... or a type of regimentation that may destroy the 
very thing we are fighting for" (Faris 1975:31). In November of that year, the 
Council of the CAAE formally endorsed the view that the organization: 
needed to give the most earnest attention to its responsibilities in stimulating and 
giving guidance to a process of public enlightenment and awakening regarding the 
issues of the war and objectives in the post-war world. (In Faris 1975:31) 
Addressing what was to be a landmark CAAE conference, held in London, 
Ontario, in 1943, Corbctt stated in his Director's report: 

Can we depend on private enterprise to provide full employment or will a consid- 
erable measure of government planning and regulation be required? Many of our 
members may feel that it is not the business of an association such as ours to 
propagate any particular point of view on such questions, but rather to present all 
the facts in a completely detached and objective fashion. If, however, we believe 
that the only hope for world peace in the future lies in some kind of international 
order based on co-operation, and the concept of collective security, we surely have 
the right to say so. Such a planned international economy however, implies and 
depends upon controls which operate effectively in the domestic field as well as in 
the international field. The Canadian Association for Adult Education has, it seems 
to me, a definite obligation to make clear its conviction that any return to a laissez- 
faire social and economic philosophy means a return to those social and economic 
disorders that must inevitably lead again to war. 
And he asked: 

What can we do to assist in the crystallization of n^blic opinion in support of 
necessary social and economic reforms in the nai.jnal and international fields? 
(CAAE Director's Report 1943:2-3) 

Corbctt was clearly throwing his weight behind a social reform position on the part 

of ;hc Association. 

The 1943 conference, attended by 230 persons, went on to approve unani- 
mously a Manifesto, which called for a continuing role for the Association in 
citizenship and public affairs education, but also stated that "social controls and 
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planning are necessary" and that "it is probable that the area of public ownership 
and control should be extended...." (Kidd 1963:108-09). 

The CAAE annual meeting for 1944 was held in Ottawa in September of that 
year. Cornell's Director's Report to the meeting is a significant statement of how 
he saw the current position and priorities of the Association. Some parts of the 
report perhaps reflect some uneasiness in the Association over the stand that was 
taken in the Manifesto. 

During the past four years the policy of this Association has undergone a complete 
change. In the first four years of our existence, we followed closely the terms of 
reference laid down in our Dominion Charter. The Association was a clearing 
house: a centerof adult education interest, and of experimental promotion. But with 
the development of the National Farm Radio Forum, we automatically entered the 
program field. Our name became associated with the active propagation of certain 
points of view. While we might protest our complete educational objectivity, the 
fact is that through our dose relationship with the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture, and our sponsorship of a program dealing with practical problems of rural 
living, we moved out of our Ivory Tower and began to take a look at the world we 
lived in. We had allied ourselves with people of progressive temper, we began to 
be accused of having ideas about human affairs, which is always dangerous in Can- 
ada. (CAAE Director's Report 1944:3) 

In spite of this and other attempts to justify the position taken in the 1943 Mani- 
festo, it became increasingly clear that it did not provide a satisfactory basis on 
which to create co-operative relationships with a wide spectrum of voluntary 
associations, a step which was deemed to be necessary for the post-war period. 

At the opening of a new program year in September of 1945, the editorial in 
Food For Thought, the Association's journal, was a call to action "for those 
interested in adult education, public information and responsible citizenship", 
who were entreated not to letdown now that the war was won, but "to find out how 
to steer the political machine instead of letting ourselves be crushed beneath its 
wheels" (Morrison 1945:1). In a thoughtful article in the same issue, Alex Sim 
surveyed the task of citizenship education lying ahead and questioned whether 
peacetime challenges such as unemployment and poverty could be seen "as 
dreadful an emergency" as "Dunkirk, Pearl Harbor and the siege of Leningrad" 
(Sim 1945:24). In a brief to the Ontario Royal Commission on Education in 1945, 
the CAAE pointed out that it was not involved in vocational or degree credit adult 
education. "Its [CAAE's] basic creed is that well informed citizens arc vital in a 
democracy and that a well-developed program of adult education is essential to 
good citizenship" (Quoted in Sclman 1981). 

Corbctt was convinced that the CAAE should play a role as a co-ordinator of 
a network of national agencies— public and otherwise— which were broadly 
concerned with citizenship education. The CAAE was successful at its Winnipeg 
conference in 1945 in bringing together representatives of many of these agencies, 
some of mem (the Wartime Information Board and the CBC) having been 
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involved in the planning as well. At the end of the meeting, the CAAE was asked 
to take the lead in establishing a national committee to facilitate co-operative 
programming. This committee, chaired by Corbctt, convened a further national 
conference in the following year which was on the subject of join t planning by vol- 
untary and government agencies in adult education. 

The resulting Kingston conference of May, 1946, was instrumental in creating 
the Joint Planning Commission, which is described later on. The conference also 
produced a declaration (drafted largely by Harry Avison of Macdonald College) 
on the role of adult education: 

The adult education movement is based on the belief that quite ordinary men and 
women have within themselves and their communities the spiritual and intellectual 
resources adequate to the solution of their own problems. Through lack of 
knowledge and lack of leadership these resources arc often not mobilized or not 
directed in constructive ways. 

The primary tasks of adult education, therefore, arc to awaken people to the 
possibilities and dangers of modem life, to help them with knowledge and 
leadership, and to provide channels of communication between different cultural, 
occupational and societal groups so that the solution of human problems may be 
sought against the broadest background and in the interest of all. In short, the task 
is the imaginative training for citizenship. (Quoted in Kidd 1950:24-5) 
This eloquent statement of the "mission" of adult education in the field of 
citizenship education (there was a further paragraph) indicates that the CAAE saw 
itself still committed firmly to education for citizenship and to the rights and 
capacities of the individual citizen, but it stopped considerably short of the 
language of the 1943 Manifesto. From this point on, the CAAE took the 1946 
statement as the basis of its activities. The commitment row was to "the 
imaginative training for citizenship". It would also appear that i he leadc/s in the 
CAAE who had seen it as an instrument for advancing a particular social or 
political policy abandoned that effort, and in some cases left the Association 
(Selman 1981). 

The foregoing account has been presented in some detail because it indicates 
how the CAAE, cstar ,cd to be a clearing house, was transformed into a direct 
programming agenc. in the field of citizenship education. The leadership of 
Corbett and others, and the cit umstanccs of the formative years of the new 
organization, helped sctacoursc of action which has influenced the organization's 
goals and activities down to the present day. The manifestations or programmatic 
responses to the policies described were three notable achievement!: in the history 
of adult education in Canada, all seen to be the product mainly of Ned Corbetfs 
leadership. They were National Farm Radio Forum , Citizens ' Forum and the Joint 
Planning Commission, all of which arc described in subsequent chapters. As Alan 
Thomas, a subsequent Director of the Association said of Corbctt and his 
achievements many years later, "He was a Canadian, and put a stamp on adult 
education in Canada that was native and indelible" (Thomas 1967:26). A.K. 
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Armstrong has summed up Corbctt's contributions in this way: 

Corbctt's values — his belief in voluntarism, his nationalism, and the importance 
which he attached to free discussion, rural adult education, civil liberties and 
citizenship training — arc indelibly etched in the historical record of the Association 
during this period. (Armstrong 1968:205) 

The Kidd Years 

The terms of office of Roby Kidd (the fifties) and Alan Thomas (the sixties), the 
subsequent two Directors of the Association, although they had distictive charac- 
teristics, also had some common elements. Both men shared with Ned Corbctt the 
view that adult education— and the Association— should be active in the field of 
citizenship education and that the field should retain its sense of being a social 
movement, and both were vitall y concerned about the emcrgin g sense of Canadian 
identity. But unlike Corbctt, they strove as well to encourage and support the 
profcssionalization of adult education. 

Roby Kidd had worked for the YMC A , in Montreal and Ottawa, for some years 
before going to Columbia University and completing his doctoral degree in adult 
education. He joined the staff of the CAAE in 1947 as Associate Director to Ned 
Corbctt and became Director in 1951, when Corbctt retired. He remained in that 
post until 1961. 

Kidd 'lad many of the same social and political convictions that Corbctt, Coady 
and other leaders of the field had demonstrated. But for two main reasons he 
manifested them differently. He saw, for one thing, the needs of an emerging 
professional group of adult educators and realized thai. Jic goals of that group 
would have to be less overtly political than the CAAE's had been in the previous 
period. Secondly, there was by the 1950s awavc of conservatism in North Amcn- 
can society which n adc an overt lcft-of-ccntcr image a distinct liability in seeking 
support and attaining one's other goals. Kidd was a practical leader of organiza- 
tions and projects and he was sensitive to the winds which were blowing. He was 
not afraid of controversy, but he chose his ground carefully. 

The change in the political climate had been abundantly clear to Kidd before 
he assumed the directorship of the organization. In the context of his duties as 
Secretary of the Joint Planning Commission, he had had to deal with strident 
conflict of views over broadcasting pol icy and other issues. More telling were the 
scries of conflicts which arose in Farm and Citizens' Forum in the closing years 
of Corbctt's directorship (Sec Faris 1975), some of them spearheaded by James 
Muir, the President of the CAAE itself. Kidd spoke to these matters directly in his 
first Director's Report to the Association in 1952: 

This year we have been subjected to criticism in pretty equal doses from all parts of 
the compass and all parts of Canada. We have been castigated on many counts, from 
the ads we have accepted in Food For Thought up to policy decisions of the 
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Executive Committee. (Kidd 1952:5) 
Kidd pointed out that anyone dealing with "bread and butter questions affecting 
the daily lives of Canadian people" cou^ >t expect to be immune from criticism 
"because of good intentions". He went on to point out, perhaps especially to the 
more activist members: 

But an organization like ours has bounds and limitations which we must recognize. 
It is not and by its nature cannot be the radical agency of social action which some 
of you might prefer. Nor can it be a research agency only— simply observing and 
reporting facts. Our work cannot be done in splendid isolation; we must stay close 
to where groups are living and working. The CAAE is concerned about the welfare 
of, but cannot be the mouthpiece of, the farmer, the union member, the housewife, 
the business man. (Kidd 1>;52:5) 

Citizenship education, in the broad sense in which the term is being used here, 
continued to be a central feature of the CAAE's work during the Kidd years. In 
his first annual report as Director, Kidd spoke of the network of partnerships with 
other organizations on which the CAAE relied: 

This concept of the CAAE as a partnership, in fact and in the making, working with 
many organizations and interests towards the goal of responsible citizenship, is an 
essential key to an understanding of this report. (CAAE Director's Report 1952:2) 
The standing of the CAAE in this field was revealed when in 1953 the 
Citizenship Branch of the federal government held a national seminar on citizen- 
ship matters. Attendance was by invitation and at least 12 of the 88 attending, 
including Ned Corbett, Roby Kidd and Clare Clark of the CAAE staff, were 
prominent figures in the Association. Most of these persons also gave papers at 
the meeting. The recommendations of the seminar recognized the efforts of the 
CAAE in citizenship education and urged theCitizcnship Branch to work with and 
support the meritorious CAAE projects (Canadian Citizenship Branch 1953). 

In early 1954, the Association's journal published an article by Rev. Moses 
Coady, according warm editorial support. It included a strong statement of the 
citizenship education function of adult education: 

Education is the key that unlocks life to man in organized society. Adult education 
is the mobilization of all people, including those who are today poor and illiterate, 
for continuous learning. It is based on the conviction that people should not be 
allowed to float down the river of events— that positive, purposeful effort should be 
put into the business of guiding them up the rushing streams of progress. They 
should come under their own power, of course. It is the work of educational 
institutions to organize them to do this. (Coady 1954:4) 
In his report to the twenty-first anniversary annual conference of the CAAE in 
1956, Kidd returned to the theme a." citizenship education, saying that adult 
education is "a basis, perhaps the basis, for responsible citizenship". He stressed 
that the Association "must always be found...in the thick of life's urgencies and 
its passions" (CAAE Director's Report 1956:13). 

In 1 952 , the CAAE published a pamphlet entitled Questions and Answers abo ut 
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Adult Education in Canada, of which 100,000 copies were printed. To the 
question concerning the objectives of adult education, the answer was: 

To stimulate a genuine spirit of democracy 

To broaden our spirit of tolerance 

To bring us the feeling of belonging 

To aid in establishing a culture for everyone, 

not just for the elite (CAAE 1952:6) 
In 1960, towards theendof Kidd' s term as Director, a bilingual pamphlet on Adult 
Education in Canada was published jointly with the CAAE's French language 
counterpart, the institut Canadien d 1 education desadultes (ICEA) (I960). Under 
the heading of "Aims and Objectives", the purposes of adult education were stated 
in a form which gave primary emphasis to citizenship, very much in the same vein f 
and using some of the same words contained in the 1946 CAAE declaration 
(CAAE/ICEA 1960). 

Kidd's leadership of the CAAE consistently gave emphasis to the citizenship 
education function and tradition of the organization. He was supported in this 
effort by Gordon Hawkins, who served as Assistant Director for the years 1955 to 
1959, and who has been quoted at some length earlier. Hawkins was an eloquent 
speaker and talented writer and organizer and gave strong leadership to the liberal 
and citizenship education activities of the Association. He also served as "perma- 
nent" chairman of the Citizens' Forum broadcasts for two of it seasons. His tal- 
ents and natural interests in the field further strengthened the CAAE's work in this 
field. 

Throughout the Kidd years, the Association continued its major citizenship 
education projects, Farm and Citizens' Forum and the Joint Planning Commis- 
sion, carried out many other more short-term programs in the citizenship field 
(often inassociation with thcCanadian Citizenship Council and/or the Citizenship 
Branc h of the federal government) and promoted informed citizenship through the 
Com mission for Continuous Learning and the National Commission on the Indian 
Canadian. 

In terms of the apportionment of resources of the Association, the two Forum 
projects lost something of their dominance during the decade. Kidd believed in 
their importance, an aspect of his strong sense of the ccntrality of citizenship 
education as a function of the field, but it was only natural that as new programs 
and new goals for the Association appeared, they should claim attention. It is 
likely fair to say that the Joint Planning Commission had a special place in the 
heart ofRoby Kidd. When he joined the CAAE staff in 1947, his chief assignment 
was to act as the executive secretary of the project and he saw it through its 
formative years, relinquishing the task when he became Director in 1951. It was 
an imaginative approach to voluntary co-ordination and consultation at the 
national level among agencies — public and private— concerned with adult educa- 
tion, social and cultural development. The biographer of John Robbins, a co- 
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founder of the Commission along with Ned Corbctt, has called it an instrument of 
"the social growth of Canada" (McLcish 1978:103). 

A new direction for the Association during Kidd's tenure was the role that was 
played in "study-discussion programs 0 . From 1956 until Kidd's departure from 
the CAAE, a project was mounted, with initial funding from the Fund For Adult 
Education in the United States, which involved the Association in a series of 
experimental and demonstration group study courses. These were typically 
programs which involved groups of people reading certain materials in advance 
and then coming together on a regular basis to discuss the ideas dealt with in the 
readings. In this instance, Kidd "picked up on" work which was being promoted 
by foundations in the United States and was successful in obtaining some of the 
funding for such work in Canada. He created the Commission for Continuous 
Learning within the CAAE and over several years it sponsored demonstration 
groups in Canada, developed Canadian study courses of several types, and co- 
ordinated the efforts of several agencies across Canada which were also offering 
such programs. Only a small number of the courses so offered dealt with public 
affairs or citizenship matters as the content of the programs, but the whole project 
fell within the field of liberal education, involving the development of skills » i 
analyzing and expressing ideas. In addition, some of the courses dealt with aspects 
of Canadian culture (music, folk songs, economic matters, etc.) 

A close relationship was remained with the Citizenship Branch of the federal 
government. Many grants were obtained from that source over the years, 
beginning in 1953, for financing meetings and the production of program 
materials. In his report for the year 1955-56, Kidd stated that several of the Asso- 
ciation's projects during the year had been made possible by the Branch. In the 
year 1958-59, for instance, grants from the Branch financed a major conference 
and study of residential education in Canada, a scries of eight research papers on 
voluntary action for use in that sector, a scries of study-discussion readings on 
constitution and government, an annotated list of Canadian fiction which bore on 
citizenship matters, and a collection of tapes and kinescopes on aspects of citizen- 
ship. The Citizenship Branch provided more grants for projects than any other 
outside agency during the Kidd years. 

Kidd and the CAAE vigorously took up the cause of the Native people in 
Canada, long before that became a prominent national issue. After two years of 
study and an organizational conference held in Kingston in June of 1956, the 
National Commission on the Indian Canadian was constituted within the CAAE, 
officially a standing committee. Clare Clark and Rev. Andre Rcynaud, prominent 
officers of the CAAE (and in the case of Father Rcynaud , long a worker in the field 
of education for Native people), took on the leadership of this work. Activitcs 
included clearing house and information services, the publication of a newsletter, 
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research activities, periodic meetings and conferences, ana various forms of 
advocacy. A full-time paid executive director was employed, beginning in the 
summer of 1958, and in the second year of operations, the Commission expanded 
its interests to include the Eskimo people as well. With the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, a major conference on the 
Canadian Eskimo was held. It had been intended from the beginning that this 
organization, once it became firmly established, would become an independent 
body. It formally separated from the CAAE in January of 1960, becoming the 
Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada. 

Kidd's concept of citizenship education was thus by no means limited to the 
study of civics and public affairs issues. It was a broader, cultural concept. His 
thinking was in tune with the emerging concern in this period about "Canadian 
identity", the enriching of the Canadian way of life, and its strengthening in the 
face of possible American domination. He did not reject foreign influences — 
quite the opposite — but he was a promoter of Canadian culture. He was fond of 
quoting Mahatma Gandhi: 

I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 

I want the cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But 

I rc'lusc to be blown off my feet by any. 
Kidd was interested in promoting the arts— crafts, literature, film-making— all 
forms of expression of the Canadian (and human) spirit. Under his direction, the 
CAAE continued its firm policy of promoting the interests of publicly controlled 
broadcasting in Canada, making representations to this effect to the Massey 
Commission and all public inquiries on the subject. 

It remains to be indicated that Kidd demonstrated this same broad concept of 
.. % citizenship in his international work. His first sustained introduction to the role 
of adult education in the "development" of Third World countries came in the 
form of an eight-month consultancy to the University College of the West Indies 
(as it then was), beginning in September of 1958. The book-length report he 
prepared at the end of that assignment is notable for the amount of attention paid 
to the arts, culture and other things of the spirit in his report and recommendations 
to educational authorities in the region (Kidd 1959). In the closing months of his 
tenure as Director of the CAAE, Kidd. who by this time had become active and 
prominent in the work of UNESCO, was elected President of that organization's 
Second World Conference on Adult Education, which was held in Montreal in 
August of 1960. His outstanding leadership of that conference is generally 
credited with saving the meeting from wrecking on the heightened Cold War 
tensions of the period (the "U-2 incident 0 had happened shortly before). Kidd 
became one of the most well known international figures in the field of adult 
education as a result of these and related events, and his influence within the 
Canadian community was strengthened even beyond what it had been. 
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The Thomas Years 

Alan Thomas succeeded Roby Kidd as Director of the CAAE in 1962 (after a 
year's interregnum) and remained in the post until early 1970. Thomas saw Kidd 
as his mentor in many respects, but when he assumed the directorship of the 
Association, he articulated his goals in quite different ways than had his predeces- 
sor. It seems difficult to imagine anyone assuming responsibility for the CAAE 
with larger ambitions than Thomas held. From his position as Director of this 
small and impoverished organization, Thomas set out to move the CAAE to the 
forefront of national policy development and as he later put it, "to attach learning 
to all matters of public policy" (Selman 1985:8). He sought to convince both 
policy makers in the country as a whole, especially at the federal level, and adult 
educators too, of the potential of adult learning as a force in human affairs. The 
foregoing point is made here because as a result, it is difficult to separate Thomas 1 
thinking about learning from his ideas about citizenship. His focus was on 
learning, as distinct from education, and he saw learning as a factor in the life of 
individuals which released energy in such a way as to affect all aspects of life. He 
told the national bilingual conference on adult education which was held in 
Ottawa in the fall of 1961: 

Wc therefore offer as our central concern, not education, in its formal and 
institutional sense, but learning. Whatever the explicit and various goals of the 
multitude of agencies which we here arc associated with or represent, wc have one 
common concern, the ability of human beings to learn continuously, and the 
conditions under which learning best takes place. These conditions are the 
foundation of the learning society. It is the stimulation and encouragement of this 
unique human capacity throughout the whole of an individual life which is the core 
of our concern, and which can be the core of the entire country. (CAAE/ICEA 
1961:16) 

Repeatedly, during the decade, Thomas made the point that learning far 
exceeds the limits of education, and at various times he made great claims for the 
potential and power of learning, in some cases with a clear connection with 
citizenship: 

The only human, dignified way to respond to change is by learning. 

Democracy depends on learning. 

Learning, the true currency of post-industrial society.... 

Learning must be the true cornerstone of national policy. 

Learning together always breeds effective relationships among men. 

...A whole new moral code, of which learning and competence arc the cornerstones. 

Learning is of course the only alternative to revolution. 

...For swely most adult educators arc aware that the morality lies in the learning, in 
the activity itself, and not in the effect of the subject matter. 
In every act of learning there is both an act of surrender and a great release of 
energy. (Selman 1985) 

Thomas suggested a view of Canadian history as seen from the poim of view 
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of learning. He pointed out that the Canadian people, like all people, have 
responded to the crises in their national life in part by learning. The two World 
Wars, the Depression and other events have brought a response on a massive scale 
in the form of learning. By this means, the nation has risen to the challenges. He 
summed up this view: 

Canada has been dominated from the outset by two overwhelming demands on 

human adaptation, learning-pioneering and immigration. 
And to these two factors he subsequently added a third, industrialization (In Lowe 
1970:232,34). 

Learning must become "the cornerstone of national policy", he stated. "We 
have only begun to sec the potential of free people learning all their lives long" 
(CAAEDirector's Report 1966:9). A strong element in Thomas' thinking was the 
importance of citizenship education and the role of leaning in a democratic 
society. His interpretation of the tumultuous 1960s, written at the end of the 
decade, again stresses the centrality of learning: 

What we have seen individually and collectively has been and remains a renais- 
sance, we have seen learning bursting free from the institutions of the society and 
confronting them one after another, in particular, confronting the institutions of 
education. (Thomas 1970:2) 

The foregoing makes clear just how central to his concept of citizenship was 
adult learning , He believed that learning was the key to cnlightcr.ed citizenship 
as far as the individual was concerned, and that the promotion of and assistance 
to learning must be a priority for government and all other institutions of society 
as a means of promoting active participation by Canadians in the development of 
their society. His social philosophy could appropriately be termed liberal in 
character, and was thus well suited to the ever-strengthening professionalism 
which was emerging in the field of adult education at the time. 

Thomas was no less committed to citizenship education than his predecessors, 
but the forms which it took were different. Citizen participation in activities 
related to the great issues of the day — the environment, human rights, the 
women's movement, disarmament, etc. — were the hallmark of the decade. 
Thomas stressed the learning component of citizenship. 

Of particular importance during the Thomas years were the activities involv- 
ing the reports of certain public bodies. Especially after the termination of 
Citizens' Forum, when the expert editorial skills of Isabel Wilson became 
available for other duties, the CAAE began to publish summaries of major Royal 
Commission reports, such as the Commission on Health Services and the Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, and in a variety of ways, s ought to 
interest Canadians in giving close attention and study to these documents. The 
report of the latter commission was on a subject of particular interest to Thomas. 
He had close tics with the Province of Quebec and deep affection for the French 
language and culture. He invested a great deal of effort in building satisfactory 
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relationships between the CAAE and the ICEA. And as the strains on Canadian 
Confederation developed during the decade, Thomas felt deeply involved person- 
ally in the outcome and took deep interest in the procedures and the content of the 
"Bi and Bi Commission", He devoted much space in Continuous Learning (the 
new name of the Association's journal) to the issues involved. He persuaded the 
officers of the Commission to take a second look at their intended procedures for 
the involvement of the public and personally carried out a contract which the 
Association secured for the evaluation of the first four public hearings. 

Thomas, though he played a significant role in the growing profcssionalization 
of adult education during the sixties, conthued to stress the importance of the 
ficld'stradiUonasasocialmovcmcnt. The announcement he sent out for the 1968 
CAAE conference, which clearly was to beacrucial one with respect to the future 
of the organization, stated: •The CAAE is an Association that is a movement". In 
his report to that same conference, the Director asked those attending a scries of 
pointed questions, two of which were: 

Has the movement quality really vanished and is it romantic to hope to maintain it? 

Is membership basically a purchase of professional services , or a symbol of the wish 

to participate in the affairs of an organized movement whose first responsibility is 

to the community and to learning? (Director's Report 1968) 
In the same report, Thomas called for the reinforcement of "the quality of 
movement" in the Association. 

Something of the nature and seriousness of Thomaj' aims for the Association 
is revealed by this excerpt from his speech to the CAAE conference in Vancouver 
in 1966: 

This is the essence of the Association.... It is the attempt to make learning, the 
potential we all hold all our lives, effective in an organized way, at the most crucial 
frontiers and crevices of individual and social lives. To make it valuable, not as 
preparation for some undetermined future event, but as a replacement for hate, 
violence and destruction of other views, other ways, other hopes. The relationship 
of learning and loving has been clearly part of the life of the Association. It has been 
the attempt to create in a small way the true learning society which we hope to bring 
about in Canada. (CAAE 1966:61) 

The sixties brought about the termination of several programs for which the 
CAAE had gained an enviable reputation nationally and internationally in the 
field of adult education. Three of the best known adult education programs in the 
world, National Farm Radio Forum, Citizens' Forum and the Joint Planning 
Commission, all CAAE activities, were discontinued during this decade. Simi- 
]^ly, the well known CAAE project involved in the promotion of study-discussion 
programs in the liberal arts was brought to a close when the supporting grant funds 
ran out. 

Both Farm Forum and Citizens 1 Forum were victims of changed living 
conditions and interests. Both had been steadily declining in terms of listening 
group participation. Television, which came to Canada in the early fifties, had 
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increasingly replaced radio as the source of information and entertainment in the 
home. Citizens' Forum made efforts toconvcrt to television, but though there may 
have bet i a significant viewing audience for "The Sixties", the TV version, the 
number of listening groups continued to drop off sharply. The CBC was also 
changing its policies in the field of public affairs broadcasting, losing much of its 
interest in co-operating with community groups (Peers 1979). Farm Forum was 
discontinued at the end of the program year in 196S. Citizens' Forum had been 
changed out of all recognition by that time as a result of the conversion to 
television and the project was officially terminated in 1967. The Joint Planning 
Commission was by the early 1960s attracting fewer participants. The pattern of 
three regular meetings a year was changed to thatof occasional conferences. It has 
also been suggested that its unilingual (English) basis of operations was increas- 
ingly inadequate in the Canada of the 1960s. In 1968, the CAAE Board accepted 
the recommendation of the management committee of the JPC and discontinued 
the project. Thus in the sixties ended three major projects in the field of citizenship 
education for which both the CAAE and Canadian adult education had been 
justly famous. 

Other activitcs in citizenship education were put into operation. In the summer 
of 1 963, at a time of major restructuring of the CAAE, it was decided to set up what 
became known as the Special Programs Committee. During its relatively brief 
existence, the committee took responsibility for two significant ventures, a tour of 
Western centres by a panel of speakers from Quebec, and a speaking tour by a 
leading expert on the women's movement and the education of women. In both 
cases, the CaAE was in the vanguard of Canadian thinking and concern about 
these two areas. In the case of the Western tour by leading French Canadians, the 
three Quebcccrs who were recruited were Jeanne Sauvc, Claude Ryan and Guy 
Beaugrand-Champagnc, the first two of whom were to become famous figures in 
Canadian national life, and the third a professor of adult education. They toured 
five large centers in the West, held public meetings, met the press and were 
interviewed on the media. The scries of events about education for women were 
in each case the first major program on this emerging social issue held in the parts 
of Canada which were visited. 

An indication of the sorts of approaches which were taken to attracting 
attention to royal commission reports is provided by the following summary of 
efforts in connection with the Royal Commission on Health Services. The project, 
which was entitled "The Health of a Nation", included the following: 

Four TV broadcasts and five radio programs were prepared on the basis of wide 
consultation. The CAAE assembled a kit of materials as a background for discus- 
sion and some 2,300 of these were sold to adult education agencies across the 
country in support of activities in their regions and to individual members of the 
listening audience. The CAAE itself published a 16-page pamphlet outlining the 
major recommendations of the [Commission], Quite apart from its inclusion in the 
kit, some 25,000 copies of this pamphlet have been sold. (Report in CAAE files) 
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Somewhat similar activities were engaged in in connection with other major 
public documents of the period, most notably the volumes of the Bi and Bi 
Commission as they appeared. In 1968, when the federal government appointed 
a Task Force on federal government information services, the CAAE persuaded 
the Task Force to hold "pilot conferences" for the purpose of testing public 
perceptions and reactions in relation to its task and asked the B.C. and Nova Scotia 
Divisions of the CAAE to arrange such meetings, 

Arising from meetings held soon after Thomas became Director, a project 
funded by the Citizenship Branch of the federal government was launched which 
resulted in the publication of four "Program Guides" for use by citizenship 
convenors and program chairpersons in voluntary organizations. The subjects 
were: (1) Canadian Nationalism, (2) Public Responsibility, (3) Know Your Com- 
munity, and (4) Leaders' Guide to Citizenship Programs. Each publication 
contained suggestions about techniques and topics and listed resources (films, 
publications) for those planing programs. 

One of the most substantial projects during these years was devoted to the 
subject of voluntary action. In 1962, in response to suggestions made by the 
Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation, work was begun on 
a study of the activities of voluntary organizations, with a view to designing a 
program for training in leadership in such groups. By 1964, a proposal for a three 
year project along these lines had been developed by a committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of several organizations, including the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Young Women's Christian Association, the Women's Institutes, the 
Red Cross and the Junior Leagues. The Executive of the CAAE approved the 
propcval, having received assurances that the Citizenship Branch, Ottawa, was 
willing to fund it, at least in part. In the subsequent three years, the broadly based 
committee met regularly, a monograph on Voluntary Participation in Canada: A 
Comparative Analysis was completed, a special issue of Interimjfpne of the spe- 
cialized newsletters published by the CAAE) was devoted to the project, and in 
1967, regional workshops were held in Rcgina and Vancouver and a national 
seminar in Toronto. Further funds from the Citizenship Branch were forthcom- 
ing the following year and the committee entered into an ambitious program 
involving eight studies related to government/voluntary associations relations. 
Each topic was to be the subject of a background paper, a seminar, and then the 
publication of a pamphlet. In the end only two of these topics were developed, 
"The Advisory Board or Council 0 and "Grants, Contracts and Subsidies". The 
pamphlets on each subject were distributed to approximately 1 5,000 persons in the 
English version and 5,000 in French. 

Since thccarlicst days of the CAAE, the organization had acted as an advocate 
on behalf of adult education and in the interest of widening learning opportunities 
for adults in Canadian society. Since the publication of the Manifesto in 1943, the 
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matters dealt with in CAAE proposals were fairly directly related to educational 
matters. Thomas and the other leaders of the Association in the sixties attached 
great importance to this function and a great deal of energy and resources were 
invested in such activities. This followed naturally from Thomas' goals, already 
referred to, to try to link the idea of learning to major areas of government and 
public policy. The CAAE submitted major briefs to several Royal Commissions 
and other public inquiries during the sixties, and as already mentioned, the 
organization also was active in persuading those managing the processes engaged 
in by these bodies to make them as open as possible to public input, and also to be 
as "educational" as possible in their activities (Selman 198S). 

Another form of advocacy, and the most ambitious undertaken by the CAAE 
during this period — perhaps ever — was the preparation and publication in 1966 of 
A While Paper on the Education of Adults in Canada (1966b). The Association 
had not prepared a declaration of this type since 1946, and this one was much more 
lengthy and specific than any of its predecessors. The Wh : *e Paper was some 
5,000 words in length and was published in booklet form, filling eight large format 
and tightly-packed printed pages. The paper was "released" at press conferences 
in almost all the provincial capitals as well as Ottawa on April 5, 1966. Of 25,000 
copies which were printed, the initial free distribution was 15,000 and some 5,000 
were sold in the subsequent few months. The White Paper was an attempt to spell 
out some of the implications for public policy and institutional behavior of the 
conceptof the learning society. It was largely the work of Thomas himself and was 
part of the attempt, which took various forms during his tenure as Director, to com- 
municate ideas about the significance of learning in present day society and about 
ways in which adult learning could be promoted. 

One other important development during the Thomas years is worth noting, 
partly for its implications for the citizenshiup education role of the Association. 
After many years of trying, the Association was successful in 1966 in securing an 
annual grant in support of its work from the federal government. Those funds, 
which at times amounted to as much as one-third of the Association's income, 
were secured largely on the basis of the organization's work in the field of citizen- 
ship education. Such grants were made through the Department of the Secretary 
of State to several organizations which were seen to be making a constructive 
contribution to the functioning of the democratic system. There was a sense in 
which the wish to continue receiving these grants was a reason to maintain the 
citizenship education workof the Association. It was anticipated that if the CAAE 
became instead a service organization to professional practitioners, the justifica- 
tion for continued financial support from Ottawa would disappear. It is not sug- 
gested that this was a determining factor in the Association's choice of its 
activities in the subsequent period, but it was certainly an encouragement to 
remain in such work. The most thorough review by the federal authorities of its 
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relationship with the C AAE was carried out in 1977. The Association's extensive 
report to the federal authorities, in which they justified the continuation of the 
sustaining grant, stressed strongly the citizenship education activities of the or- 
ganization and also its frequent participation in advocacy activities on matters 
having to do with adult learning (CAAE 1977). 

Thomas announced in 1969 that he would leave his position with the Associa- 
tion early the following year. His ambitious efforts as Director of the Association 
had been based on a vision of the role of learning in the lives of individuals and 
societies. He aimed at a basic rethinking of the concept of adult education and its 
role in society, and sought to build a close relationship between social policy and 
the role of adult learning. In his words, he sought for the CAAE and for Canada 
"to combine learning and action in a way no society [had] ever done before" 
(Selman 1983:17). He also aspired to move the CAAE into the forefront of 
national affairs, that is, to attach learning to all matters of public policy. 



The Morrison Years 

Unlike Roby Kidd and Alan Thomas, Ian Morrison, who took over as Director in 
1974, had not engaged in advanced academic study in the field of adult education. 
He had done graduate study in the field of political science and had worked for 
eleven years with Frontier College, serving as its President from 1971 until he left 
to head up the CAAE. 

Morrison was not very interested in the CAAE playing a role in support of pro- 
fessional and instituuonal interests in adult education. Kidd and Thomas had 
served both masters— had tried to make the CAAE relevant to professional 
interests in the field, while at the same time supporting the social movement 
dimensions of adult education. Morrison turned away from the former and 
frequently made the point that the CAAE was a "consumers'" organization. In 
some ways, Ian Morrison's leadership may be seen as a return to the Corbett point 
of view. But the world in which he and the organization were functioning in the 
1970s and 1980s was a far different world than that of the thirties and forties. 

By the time Morrison joined the CAAE in 1974, Alan Thomas, who had left his 
staff position with the organizaUon to work in Ottawa, had returned to Toronto and 
was the President of the Associauon. In Thomas and his successors, Morrison was 
working with a series of Presidents who supported his view of the Association and 
its role. The chief emphasis since that time has been advocacy, by various means, 
on behalf of the adult learner. This has included advocacy to constituted 
authorities and to public inquiries of various kinds; advocacy about needed im- 
provements in adult education services addressed to the field in general, especially 
providing agencies; and active alliances with groups seeking changes in society— 
what have come to be termed the "New Social Movements". 
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Before looking at each of these areas in turn, mention should be made of a 
remarkable program in the field of citizenship education which was carried out in 
1979. Many Canadians were thoroughly alarmed about the future of Canadian 
confederation when the Parti Quebecois came to power in Quebec in the election 
of 1976. Various initiatives were undertaken in the non-governmental sector as 
a result which sought to strengthen Canadian unity. Alan Thomas, at this time the 
President of the CA AE, conceived the idea of reviving the partnership between the 
Association and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and carrying out a 
Citizens' Forum-like study program aimed at building better mutual understand- 
ing among the various elements in the Canadian community (Thomas 1977). 
Achieving anything of this kind in the late seventies was particularly difficult. Old 
working relationships, long-since forgotten, had to be recreated; funds had to be 
raised; the provincial associations of adult educators, who were to be looked to to 
organize the study groups in the regions, had to be convinced of the value of the 
project; even his own organization, which had not engaged in such work for over 
a decade, had to beconvinccd and brought on-side. Thomas, assisted by staff work 
from Morrison, some staff and volunteer leaders in the regions, made it all happen. 
The whole process would have faltered on several occasions if it were not for 
Thomas's determination. Consultations with various interest groups across the 
country led to a widening of the focus of the series (with some dilution of its 
impact), from one which was to have focussed on the constitutional crisis, to one 
which examined other social and economic questions, some not closely related to 
the political crisis. 

The program, which was called "People Talking Back", consisted of the same 
basic elements as had Farm and Citizens' Forum — formation of listening (in this 
case, "viewing") groups, print material about the issues made available in 
advance, and broadcasts aimed at informing and stimulating the groups. The most 
significant innovation was a spectacular three hour opening television program on 
the full CBC network, which was based in Edmonton, but brought in elements 
from several different cities across the country and carried proceedings from spe- 
cially arranged discussion groups which had gathered in the local CBC studios. In 
this way, perspectives from the various regions were shared across the country. 
There were five subsequent half hour broadcasts relating to the sub-themes. 

The project involved significant innovations in public affairs broadcasting, 
achieved much, but less than was hoped for. The difficulty of organizing the local 
discussion groups for the project was not overcome very successfully. The 
provincial adult education bodies which assumed the task (with financial and staff 
assistance provided) coped with this responsibility with uneven results. The lack 
of focus in the several topics discussed made it difficult to attract people to the 
whole series. The CBC, though it committed much effort and many millions of 
dollars to the project, was not able to diversify its broadcasts across the country as 
extensively as was hoped. Basically, it was an enormous task to organize groups 
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across the country and prepare the back-up print material and the broadcasts, and 
only so much effort could be put into it. As a demonstration of what was possible 
with the use of recently-developed tech nology , it was an important event. In terms 
of the project's educational goals, it had to be judged a limited success. That it 
happened at all was a tribute to Thomas' leadership and persitence, and to the 
trans-Canada network of contacts which existed within the CAAE. There was 
repeatedly during the effort appeals to the long tradition within the CAAE of 
creative approaches to citizenship education. 

During the Morrison period there was a continu ;ion of the CAAE policy of 
making representations to public inquiries where there seemed to be issues at stake 
affecting the access of potential and actual learners to supporting services from 
society. Several representative examples will be mentioned. At the time Morrison 
took up his duties at the CAAE, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) was already in the process of conducting a study of educa- 
tional provision in Canada, one of a scries carried out by that organization on its 
member countries. The CAAE made representations to the OECD team of 
examiners, as did some individual leaders from the field of adult education, but the 
final report of the reviewers (OECD 1976) was notable, in the minds of adult 
educators, for the scant attention that was paid to that aspect of the field. The 
CAAE gave very considerable coverage to the whole process in its journal, 
expressing dissatisfaction over this lack of attention, on the part not only of the 
reviewers, but also by educational authorities in Canada, \ ho neglected the field 
in their submissions. The CAAE also complained about the "behind closed doorf 1 
nature of the consultations in Canada. The Association also published a 20 page 
(tabloid) summary of the Report when it appeared and gave it wide distribution in 
Canada (OECD External Examiners Report 1976). 

During the federal election of 1978, the CAAE approached all the political 
parties with a series of questions related to adult education and adult learning 
opportunities. The responses were published as a special supplement to the 
journal (by this time, called learning), in the spring of that year, and a large 
number of reprints were distributed across the country ("Party Positions" 1978). 
The Association also presented a significant brief to the Federal Task Force on 
Canadian Unity in March of 1978 ("CAAE's Brief 1 1978). A further example of 
the Association's advocacy activities was a brief to the Parliamentary Task Force 
on Employment Opportunities for die '80s. On this occasion the Association had 
the satisfaction of finding that a number of the matters it stressed in its represen- 
tations were reflected in the final report (Work for Tomorrow 1980). In the case 
of another government-sponsored study, that of the National Advisory Panel to the 
Ministcrof Employment and Immigration on "overcoming the separation of work 
and learning", the President of the CAAE, Anne Ironside, was appointed Chair of 
the group and Ian Morrison and the Association played a prominent role in both 
the proceedings of the group and the preparation of its report (Learning for Life 
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1984). 

The CAAE had consistently over the years made representations to all public 
inquiries concerning broadcasting policy and cultural development. For instance, 
it made a submission to the Federal Cultural Review Committee in 1981. Another 
example was a brief presented to the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Communications and Culture, in 1983 (a response to the report of the Federal Cul- 
tural Review Committee). Among other things, the brief supported the activities 
and potential of the CBC and the National Film Board, stressed the role of learning 
in cultural development, and made si ggestions about the revitalization of federal 
multiculturatism policy (CAAE Brief 1983). The foregoing represent only some 
of the Associations activities in connection with public inquiries. 

The Association also carried on its activities during this period aimed at 
seeking to influence the field of adult education itself (and educational policies 
which governed the field). This may be seen in the tradition of the "declarations" 
issued by the organization in 1943, 1946 and 1966, which have already been 
described. Morrison's stance in relation to the field, that of wishing to speak for 
the learner rather than the institutions or the professional practititoners, came 
strongly to the fore in this aspect of the Association's work. The programming 
activities during and since the late seventies were consistently designed to give 
prominence to policies and programs which met the needs of certain groups of 
citizens who were not being adequately served by the field. Morrison gave 
particular attention from the very beginning of his tenure to the learning needs of 
women and older persons. In the case of the former, the Canadian Congress on 
Learning Opportunities for Women ("Committee", as it was at first) was initially 
housed in the CAAE's headquarters and provided with support services, until it 
subsequently became an independent body. The field of labor education was 
consistently highlighted as well. Significant work was also done with respect to 
the education of prison inmates. 

In 1 982, the most ambitious effort to influence provision in the field was carried 
out in the form of the joint publication with the French-language counterpart 
organization, the ICEA. They produced a bilingual publication, entitled in 
English, From the Adult* s Point of View (1982). The title was significant; it was 
a declaration that the interests being advocated were those of learners, rather than 
those of "the field" or professional interests. Based on a variety of social and 
economic indicators, and on the results of a poll commissioned by the two Asso- 
ciations and conducted by the Gallup organization, the report documented the 
field's relative lack of success in serving the interests of seven particular groups 
in Canada: women, Native people, older adults, the handicapped, immigrants, 
adults with low educational attainment, and francophones outside Quebec. 

The latest effort by the Association to make a ringing public declaration of its 
commitment to the connection between adult learning and citizenship was a 
product of its fiftieth annivcrsay celebrations, in 1985. Drafted by a committee as 
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part of the preparations for the anniversary year, the statement was considered and 
commented upon as a part of the proceedings of seven national conferences held 
in the regions across the country in 1985 and revised and published by the Board 
of Directors of the CAAE the following year under the title, "Declaration on 
Citizenship and Adult Learning". It was addressed to "the Canadian community" 
and in the main focussed on the connection between lifelong learning and the role 
of adults in their efforts "to build a human, just and democratic society". This 
declaration represented in its terminology the commitment of the Association to 
developing the connection between learning and social change. It was squarely 
in the tradition of the historical roots of the organization, a commitment to the 
social movement history of the field. 

Arising out of the anniversary celebrations of 1985 and the conferences held 
across the country at that time came a decision on the part of the CAAE to build 
co-operative working relationships with a number of popular movements which 
were working for social change. The Association had been working since at least 
1983 on identifying a major central thrust for ib activities. At the outset these 
deliberations were focussed on what was termed a "Canadian Lifelong Learning 
Strategy", but arising from a number of the 1985 conferences came an insistent 
call for the CAAE to return to its role as the focal point for "a strong adult 
education social movement". Inthcwordsofasummaryofoncofthcconferences 
(Nova Scotia), "Education is for people; not for the economy". (By R. Faris: 
memo July 13/85: CAAE files). The Association was also during this period cul- 
tivating closer relationships with several social movements. These developments 
led in turn to the organization of an invitational seminar held in Montreal in June 
of 1986, at which the CAAE consulted with representatives of six social move- 
ments. The meeting wes described in the report as intended "to explore strategies 
for building stronger collaboration among social movements in the Canadian 
community" (CAAE 1986:5). In her first newsletter to the members of the Asso- 
ciation (December 1986) as the newly-elected President, Teresa MacNeil indi- 
cated that the Board of the Association had confirmed "six priority themes for 
CAAE in the coming years: adult literacy, adult education for peace, cultural 
sovereignty, environments' -zenship, local economic development, and women's 
access to learning" (Prcr t'slctierDsc. 1986). Thus a new course of action for 
the Association was set o for the ensuing years, and up to the present time. (To 
these original six themes have since been added two more, "learning and the world 
of work" and "international outreach". 

The leadership of the CAAE, with strong guidance and support from its 
Director, Ian Morrison, has by these means committed the organization to a role 
which is strongly associated with citizenship education and the role of adult 
education in the process of seeking social change. 

The Association has made a further significant initiative in the most recent 
period which reinforces its role in this field. It relates to a proposal that the CAAE 
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become a resource center for civic action in Canada and also the co-ordinating 
center for a series of local training centers in "civic skills". In 1988, the CAAE 
ie-instituted a former practice of holding an annual national conference. At the 
first of these, Ralph Nader, the well-known consumer advocate from the United 
States, was asked to expand on an idea he had raised two years earlier in Canada, 
that of the creation of a series of local "civic training centers" across the country 
(Nader 1990:10). He suggested that the "curriculum" of such centers would 
include: 

- rights and remedies under law 

- what is past experience: and "don'ts" 

- how to get infoimation from corporations 
and governments 

- freedom of information laws 

- how to use the media 

- how to set up a telephone tree 

- how to write a letter to the editor (so that 
it gets printed) 

- how to write elected officials 

(Nader 1990:11) 

Nader's description of the project was cast very much in the language of 
participatory democracy and the New Social Movements, with government, big 
business and other established authorities being seen as the forces tobecombatted. 
Reminiscent of some of Moses Coady's language, Nader described present 
difficulties as reflecting "a pattern of neglect": 

The government neglects society when citizens neglect their government. In our 
societies the imbalance in power between citizens and special interests is increasing, 
and our lives are affected by events beyond our control. The level of skill and true 
commitment of citizens has to increase to keep pace. (Nader 1990.10) 
These ideas were taken up by interested persons in the CAAE and have been the 
focus of discussion by sub-groups at several recent CAAE conferences. At the 
time of writing, plans are going forward for the implementation of these ideas in 
Canada. 

In a sense, the CAAE has gone back to its roots in the Corbctt era. After a period 
of some two decades during which, under the leadership of Roby Kidd and Alan 
Thomas, it had sought to serve emerging professional interests in the field, 
(without ever abandoning its commitment to citizenship education), the CAAE 
has returned to a more predominant commitment to adult education as an aspect 
of and contributor to social change. Ian Morrison and the other leaders of the 
Association have approached this task in a manner which is relevant to the present 
characteristics of citizen action — by means of alliances with some of the social 
movements which are at the forefront of social development. It must be said that 
because of the professionalization and institutionalization of adult education in 
the last few decades, the course of action adopted by the CAAE is not one which 
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appeals to the vast majority of adult educators. But >nany aspects of the 
Association's networks of communication and influence with all regions of 
Canada have been maintained, and it remains a source r.f leadership and inspira- 
tion to many who share the vison of the vital potential role of adult learning as an 
important ingredient in citizenship. 
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4 

Citizenship and Multicultural 
Canada: Immigrants and 
Ethnic Groups 

Canada is almost entirely a nation of immigrants. Apart from the Native people 
(who . ay also have migrated to what is now Canada in the dim, distant past) all 
Canadians or their forebears have come as immigrants to this land* The rate of 
immigration to Canada has varied from tin * to time, in response to economic 
cycles and according to variations in government policy, but although the rate has 
varied, the process has been continuous. This chapter will in part deal with edu- 
cational services which have been made available to immigrants, upon arrival or 
in the early period of adjustment thereafter. 

The other chief focus of the present chapter is education which relates in some 
way to the ethnic diversity of Canadian society. This has to do in part with the 
matter of relations between English-speaking and French-speaking Canada — the 
two "founding nations". In addition, however, beginning in the latter part of the 
19th century, there was substantial immigration from certain areas of mainlaid 
Europe and settlement policies (in which the railways played a part) were such that 
many communities across the prairies particularly, were populated by persons 
from a particular European country or region, with a majority speaking a single 
foreign language. This created ethnic "blocs" in various parts of Canada. Particu- 
larly in the period following Second World War, the federal government began to 
develop services which supported this cultural diversity and fostered com munica- 
tion between the ethnic groups and "mainstream" Canadian society. 

In the 1960s, when the issues of bilingualism and biculturalism were brought 
under careful study by the federal authorities, an insistent demand was expressed 
for a cultural policy which was not "bicultural"but"multicultural". Suchapolicy 
was officially enunciated by the federal government in 1971, and placed in 
legislation in 1988. This chapter is concerned too with the educational dimensions 
of this multicultural nature and policy in Canada, but as with the other sections of 
this book, the focus is on those aspects of Canadian adult education responses 
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which have been noteworthy in some way. 

It is not always possible to separate satisfactorily aspects of education accord- 
ing to this dichotomy; those relating to immigrants on the one hand and to 
multiculturalism on the other, but to the extent this seems helpful, it will be done 
for present purposes. 



Education for Recent Immigrants 

As a nation which has continuously received immigrants in relatively large 
numbers throughout its history, Canada has needed to develop policies in various 
areas— settlement, employment, social services, education, etc.— in relation to 
the needs of such persons, as well as those of the considerable numbers of refugees 
who have been accepted. In the field of education, many immigrants and refugees 
have required language instruction (in English or French, depending on where 
they settled) and many have also been in need of adult basic education— education 
to bring their levels of literacy and numeracy up to a level which would enable 
them to function effectively, as workers and citizens. In addition, there has been 
a concern for providing "citizenship education" of the type and extent required in 
order to gain Canadian citizenship. 

Providing a comprehensive picture of the character of these several types of 
education for recent immigrants is beyond the scope of this study. The most recent 
thorough review of the state of such services for immigrants was carried out by 
Freda Hawkins in 1972 (Hawkins 1972). She traced the development of such 
work, especially that sponsored by or financed by the federal government, found 
that the organization of such activities had been bounced around from one 
department of government to another, and generally concluded that Canada had 
a long way to go in bringing its services to immigrants up to an acceptable level, 
a level which had been attained in some other countries. One phenomenon which 
was stressed in the Hawkins study was that of the difficulties arising from the 
division of responsibilities concerning services to immigrants among the "citizen- 
ship" unit (in whatever larger department it was located from time to time), the 
"immigration" authorities and the "manpower training" authorities. Who was 
responsible for what, in relation to newcomers? 

What Hawkins said about this issue in the early seventies was echoed fifteen 
years later by a Study Team on Citizenship, Labor and Immigration which was 
established by the Department of Employment and Immigration Canada. In their 
report (1985), they pointed out that programs for immigrants, ones that were 
frequently very similar in nature, were being run or financed by the Department 
of the Secretary of Slate and Canada Employment and Immigration. They 
recommended amalgamation of some of these programs, and in some cases, a 
larger role for the private, entrepreneurial sector. 
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Brief reference will be made to the matter of language education for immi- 
grants. Concerted interest in this matter goes back to at least 1918, when J.T.M. 
Anderson published his The Education of the New Canadian, in which he 
described some of the work being done in Saskatchewan school districts in the 
fields of basic education and English as a second language instruction. He made 
a strong appeal that Canadian society give greater attention to this task. Federal, 
provincial and local educational authorities, and a wide variety of voluntary 
agencies became active in such work in subsequent decades, tine federal govcrn- 
mcnlassuming financial responsibility for a great deal of the language instruction. 
Such work was expanded dramatically in the 1970s and since. The Secretary of 
State's Department, under provisions covering language instruction and the 
supply of textbooks, reimbursed the provinces for half the provincial teaching 
costs of part-time and evening official languages instruction, and the full cost of 
textbooks. Instruction was delivered mainly via school boards, colleges, and in 
some cases, voluntary agencies. At the same time, the Canada Employment and 
Immigration Commission (CEIC) operates and fully finances under the man- 
power training legislation a language training program "for immigrants entering 
the labor force". The CEIC Study Team (Employment and Immigration Canada 
1985) indicated in the mid-eighties that the Secretary of State was providing 
approximately $9 million a year for its language instruction activity and that the 
CEIC was spending approximately $55 million per year on its efforts in this area 
(Employment and Immigration Canada 1985:135). The complications arising 
from shifting and divided federal responsibility for language instruction become 
further compounded at the provincial level, leaving some provincial and local 
agencies unclear as to where support can be obtained (Sec Rubrecht 1990). 

The Canadian Citizenship Branch 

In addition to basic education and language instruction which arc provided for 
adult immigrants, the federal government, in many cases in co-operation with 
voluntary agencies, has sponsored or financed many programs which arc aimed at 
promoting intcrcultural understanding and integration. 

The Canadian Citizenship Branch (CCB) was established in 1945 (a successor 
to Iho "Nationalities Branch", which functioned during the Second World War to 
enlist the support of ethnic groups for the war effort). The CCB was incorporated 
into the Department of Citizenship and Immigration when the latter was formed 
in 1 950. It appears that during the 1 950s and 1 960s, the CCB enjoyed a particu- 
larly creative period, establishing through its liaison officers in the regions and in 
other ways a productive relationship with community organizations. Consider- 
able progress was made in advancing the concept of integration rather than 
assimilation as social policy and in working out close associations with commu- 
nity organizations on citizenship matters. This small Branch of government (15 
persons in 1946, 29 in 1952-53 and 37 in 1953-54) stimulated and kept in touch 
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with community based efforts in such areas as: ci lizenship rights and rcspi^ isibili- 
ties, human rights education, the relationship between voluntary groups and the 
state, and the emerging policies of biculturalism and multiculturalism. In 1970, 
the CCB became part of the Secretary of State's department and subsequently 
became greatly enlarged, perhaps at the cost of becoming more '•distant" from 
local activities. 

In her book Freda Hawkins reported that a government study carried out in 
1966 had identified 337 voluntary agencies providing "some kind of service or 
assistance to immigrants". Of these, 106 were "serving all immigrants", 113 were 
"serving ethnic groups only", and 118 were "serving religious groups only" 
(Hawkins 1972:293). At an earlier period, the federal Citizenship Branch had 
taken an active lead in stimulating the formation of local "citizenship councils", 
which were intended to co-ordinate — or at least act as a clearing house of 
information— among the agencies in the community which were working on 
behalf of newly-arrived immigrants and refugees. Hawkins made these general 
comments in 1972: 

Communication has been very weak, vertically (to Ottawa) and horizontally (among 
the agencies themselves).... Apart from [the Hungarian refugee crisis and World 
Refugee Year in 1959-60], there has been no effective, regular communication 
cither between government and the voluntary sector generally, or among the major 
agencies and organizations involved in immigration. (Hawkins 1972:295) 
The Field Service (formerly the Liaison Service) of the Citizenship Branch has 
made what efforts it could over the last several decades, within very modest 
budgetary means, to promote educational and other services for immigrants. This 
has merged increasingly in the last two decades into the promotion of effective 
multiculturalism policies. 

The Canadian Citizenship Council 

This organization, which existed from 1940 to 1968, had a noteworthy record in 
the field of citizenship education. It appears to have been a product of some 
malaise that was cxpcricnrcd in the early yc^ of the Second World War, when 
there seemed to be difficultly in marshalling Canadian opinion in some quarters 
behind the war effort. The central purpose of the war, as seen by most Canadians, 
was to "defend democracy" against the forces of totalitarianism and nationalism 
run wild. There seemed to be an urgent need to inform Canadians concerning the 
essentials of democratic values, as a means of persuading them to get behind the 
war effort. The Ministers of Education ofOntarioandNcw Br, ,iswick,in the fall 
of 1940, invited representatives from the field of education to an "informal 
conference", and out of this was formed The Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship (in 1943 renamed the Canadian Citizenship Council). The thinking 
behind the formation of the new organization is revealed by the "Objects", as 
stated in the constitution: 
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a. To stimulate in the minds of all Canadians a greater appreciation of the meaning and 
implicationsof democracy as a way of life, to theend that they may better understand 
the issues involved in the present struggle, and thereby make their maximum 
contribution to the war effort of the nation. 

b. To assist all Canadians in reaching an understanding of the problems which may 
arise from time to time relating to post-war reconstruction. 

c. To ?»ct as a dealing house for the reception and allocation of problems and projects 
submitted by affiliated and associated bodies, thus integrating the work coming 
within the Council's field. 

(Canadian Citizenship Council 1941:2) 
The first stage of the Council's activities may be seen to fall between its for- 
mation and the year 1947 and to involve activities which were consistent with the 
reasons for its formation— through the war years and the period of reconstruction 
planning. For much of this period, it drew strong financial support from the 
Wartime Information Board, agovcrnmcntagcncy set up to stimulate support for 
the war effort (Young 1978). The Council's board and executive committee were 
made up of "blue ribbon" names — provincial Ministers of Education, senior 
university officials and the like. A bulletin issued by the Council at the time of its 
demise in 1968 suggested that in this early period the organization was a "non- 
voluntary voluntary organization" the raison d'etre of which was in the main to 
"respond to government needs" (Canadian Citizenship Council Bulletin, Aug. 
1968). The Bulletin continued: 

It [CCCJ fulfilled three major criteria in the re-inforcemcnt of our democratic 
political system. It aided and abetted the distribution of power through opening up 
opportunities for the individual to share in it (through initiating new organizations, 
conferences, etc.). It enabled the ordinary citizen to understand better the processes 
of democracy (by publications, educational efforts of many kinds). It provided a 
mechanism for the continual promotion of social change (through pilot projects, po- 
litical action and persuasion, advocacy of new concepts, etc.). (Canadian Citizen- 
ship Council Bulletin, Aug. 1968) 
In its first Annual Report (1941), the Council stated that four organizations were 
"actively co-operating" in its work: the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Canadian National Federation 
of Home and School, and the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

The organization was maintained largely on the basis of a grant from the 
Wartime Information Board, and project funds from both that Board and other 
agencies. Its activities during this early period included: the publication of a 
regular newsletter containing resource material on citizenship matters; the publi- 
cation and wide circulation of a nine pamphlet scries on "The Democratic Way"; 
advice to government agencies such as the CBC and the NFB on citizenship 
matters; publication of "Charters of Our Freedom", by R.E. Trotter, and "Pock- 
etful of Canada", edited by John Robbins, a source book; ai ranged a scries of talks 
delivered on the CBC and a course of lectures widely u.scd in the Armed Forces; 
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prepared model lessons and outlines for celebrations of patriotic occasions, for use 
in the schools; and lobbied the federal government on a range of citizenship 
matters. 

At the end of the war, the Council fell on difficult times. The Wartime 
Information Board was disbanded, and with it went the basic financial support of 
the Council. Things were held together by a handful of people in Ottawa, led by 
John Robbins, then of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (McLeish 1978), with the 
assistance of a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. The fortunes of the 
organization were eventually revived, however, when sponsorship (or at least 
basic financial support) was picked up by the newly-created Citizenship Branch. 
With the employment of John Kidd as the full-time Secretary (Director) late in 
1947, the Council was revived and enabled to proceed with an active program. 
(John Kidd was followed in 1960 by Alan Clarke, and subsequently by Arthur 
Stinson , both nationally known figures in adult education and community work.) 

There was a remarkable increase in the admission of immigrants in the decade 
following the end of the war and one of the Council 'sonorities was the stimulation 
of services for the new arrivals. The Council was able to employ further full- time 
staff, including experts on language and citizenship training, and on the adjust- 
ment problems of immigrants. It carried out assignments in Europe concerning 
refugees and "Displaced Persons" and was active in communicating the knowl- 
edge and insights gained to both senior levels of government back in Canada. 

The Council functioned within the same framework for the ensuing two 
decades, working in close co-operation with the Citizenship Branch of the 
government in many of its projects, and keeping in close touch with other national 
bodies interested in citizenship and educational matters. It was part of the close 
network of information and influence at the center of the country and had some 
connection with many significant developments in its field of operations. Its ac- 
tivities in this period included: active leadership in the training of second 
language teachers and developing (or assisting others to develop) teaching 
materials for that field; the training of language teachers for the Armed Forces; 
advising Canadian textbook publishers, the NFB and commercial film producers 
on citizenship matters; persuading community service co-ordinating agencies and 
major national voluntary and professional organizations to give appropriate 
attention to the needs of newcomers and the representations of ethnic organiza- 
tions; holding conferences under its own sponsorship, or jointly with other 
organizations, on citizenship matters; encouraging the federal authorities in such 
matters as the establishment of an intcr-dcpartmcntal committee on citizenship 
and the declaration of Citizenship Day, publication of a wide range of pamphlets, 
newsletters and leaflets on immigration and citizenship matters; co-published and 
distributed on a very wide scale the U.N. Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 
published "Kits on Canada" for use by immigration and refugee officers overseas; 
assisted various educational institutions in the establishment of new courses and 
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programs on Canadian subjects; and as the level of concern about the promotion 
and protection of "Canadian identity" increased, published a variety of materi- 
als — book lists, course outlines, etc. — on Canadian subjects. The foregoing is but 
a general summary of some of the main activities. 

Most informed observers would agree that during these decades, particularly 
until the early 1960s, the Council did a great deal of effective work, especially 
given the fact of its slender resources. It should be added that whereas the 
organization, in its early stages, had strong links with provincial educational 
authorities and the Gmacian Education Association, 'hese connections became 
less effective in the post-war period. The organization o^ame more centered on 
federal policies and reliant on federal government support. The Council's affairs 
came to be managed by a small group of interested Board members, in consulta- 
tion with the professional staff. Because the Council looked more and more to the 
federal government for grants and contracts, it became increasingly project 
oriented. 

This situation made the Council very vulnerable to changes of policy on the 
part of the federal authorities. Although the Council attempted to be a sort of 
clearing house, or at least center of information about the citizenship activities of 
government and voluntary agencies, it never was able to attain acknowledged 
leadership in these areas. When she conducted her in-depth study of immigration 
and citizenship matters several years after the Council was disbanded, Freda 
Hawkins (1972) was of the view that whereas in the United States and Australia, 
strong national forums and co-ordinating agencies had been created, this was not 
the case in Canada She concluded: 

There has been lj effective regular communications either between the government 
and the voluntary sector generally, or among the major agencies and organizations 
involved in immigration, in the whole period since the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration was create * » " 950 and in the lifetime of the federa 1 Citizenship 
Branch so far. (Hawkins 19^:295) 
It should of course be pointed out that the foregoing situation was not necessarily 
a result of a lack of successful activity on the part of the Citizenship Council. As 
is clear from the Hawkins study, the responsibility lay largely with government 
policy, and to some extent with the national political "climate" in Canada, which 
in many respects was more decentralized in character than was the case in 
Australia or the United States. 

In a remarkable statement which was prepared in 1968 for the guidance of the 
Board of the Citizenship Council in considering its future, serious questions were 
raised about its effectiveness; it r " ^r-dependence" on government was stressed, 
as was the fact that the staff had - great an influence on the status and influence 
of the Council" (C.C.C. Bulletin Aug. 1968). Hawkins pronounced this judgment 
on the Council: 

The dying of the Canadian Citizenship Council was historically significant for 
immi gration, as the Council had been very active in stimulating voluntary efforts for 
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immigrants in the first decade after the war and had worked closely with the 
Citizenship Branch. But after this time, its influence as a national organization 
steadily declined and the once-privileged position it had held in relation to senior 
levels of government was lost and never recovered. (Hawkins 1972:314) 
It should be pointed out that such a judgment, even if sound, was a judgment made 
predominantly from the point of view of immigration matters. A more favorable 
interpretation would be justified in reference to its work in the broader field of 
citizenship, though as has been indicated, there was a tendency for the Council's 
effectiveness to decrease as the sixties progressed. This may have had something 
to do with the fact that increasingly in the sixties, the traditional ideas of 
"citizenship" were giving way to newer ideas of "participatory democracy", and 
the Council was not able to move with the times. The Canadian Citizenship 
Council decided to disband at its meeting in the fall of 1968. 

Frontier College 

One of the best known institutions in the story of adult education in Canada is 
Frontier College. A Ithough this brief account of its work is placed here in a section 
having to do with the education of immigrants, thiscould be misleading. For much 
of its r :»ory, Frontier College's chief activity consisted of the placement of 
"worker-teachers" in isolated communities or work camps on the Canadian 
frontier, working among what one well-known study has called the "bunkhouse 
men" (Bradwin 1928). The vast majority of those in the camps were relatively 
recent immigrants, whether (to use Bradwin's report of the terminology of the 
day) they were "white meu or "foreigners". Whether immigrants or otherwise, 
they tended to be men of little formal education, and in many cases, with little 
knowledge of English. 

Frontier College, which has the longest continuous history of any adult 
education organization in Canada, was founded in 1899 by a Presbyterian 
minister, Alfred Fitzpatrick. He had come under the influence of the "Social 
Gospel" point of view of the Principal of Queen's University, William M. Grant, 
and after a period of working within the church (among loggers, both in the United 
States and Canada), he decided that he needed to broaden the basis of his work, if 
he was to be of truly effective use to such men. He left the ministry, "to devote 
his whole life to the men in the camps" (Cook 1987:37). Fitzpatrick felt that 
Canadian society was guilty of "the crime of the desertion and demoralization of 
the frontiersman"(p.35), and he nade it his life's work to seek the social and 
educational betterment of the campmen's lives. For many decades— a product of 
the vast distances and economic patterns within Canada which have been 
described in an ealier chanter — there were many small camps on the Canadian 
frontier, where men were gathered to \ ork in mining, lumbering, railway and road 
construction. Cook states that in 1918, * more than 3,700" such camps existed in 
Canada, containing 200,000 to 250,000 men (p.37). In the non-supe; visory 
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positions, up to 90 per cent of the workers were foreign-born. Cook provides this 
picture of the educational level of these workers, at least in the early decades of 
the work: 

The prospects of ignorant and unschooled men acquiring skills were slim. Their 
vocabulary seldom exceeded 400 words. In Fitzpatrick's experience, 30 per cent 
were entirely illiterate, 50 per cent did not know the multiplication tables, and 75 
pei cent could not calculate their time or whether they had been fairly paid by their 
employers . Command of English was certainly not a prerequisite for the job, but the 
"foreigners" were imprisoned by their ignorance. (Cook 1987:38) 
For the first few years of Fitzpatrick's efforts (the organization was until 1919 
called the Canadian Reading Camps Association), his work was what has been 
termed "passive", in that it was devoted to establishing reading rooms (Morrison 
1989). Then in 1902, the idea of the worker-teacher was implemented. This 
involved the recruitment of young men — mostly university students during their 
summer break— for whom a job was arranged with the employer who maintained 
the camp. The teacher worked a normal shift alongside the other men (a fact which 
was seen to be very important in terms of establishing a relationship with fellow 
workers) and then in the evenings or any other time-off periods, the Frontier 
College teacher conducted educational and social activities for any of his fellows 
who wished to, or could be persuaded to take part. This worker- teacher 
arrangement was the heart of Frontier College's approach, and as Cook com- 
ments, "Few realize that this method is a Canadian creation" (Cook 1987:35). 

Fitzpatnck's ambitions for the men in the camps and the organization which he 
created to serve them were grandiose. His account of the early years of the work, 
The University in Overalls, which was published in 1920 (Fitzpatrick 1920), was 
a passionate appeal to educational authorities in the country — and to the Canadian 
public ingcncral — for"jusUcc"forthccampmcn. Heforcsaw the time when some 
of the men could attain university level in their educational attainments and for 
approximately a decade, beginning in the early 1920s, he acquired a Dominion 
Charter which empowered die college to grant degrees. By 193 1 , however, the 
provincial governments, on whose financial support the College relied to a large 
extent, objected to such a role by the federal government in the field of education 
and made the relinquishing of the Dominion Charter (and with it, the degree 
granting powers) a condition of their continued support. 

Thereafter, for some decades, the laborer-teacher was the central focus of the 
College's work. Frontier College did not ever become a very large organization, 
The number of jobs in the carnps which could be arranged was limited, as were the 
number of university students who wished to do this kind of work (though the 
number of applicants consistently greatly outnumbered the positions available) 
(Morrison 1972). A small office was maintained in Toronto, from which 
recruitment on the university campuses was arranged as well as jobs with 
employers. A brief training or orientation was provided for the young men who 
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were recruited, and as the organization developed in subsequent decades, regional 
supervisors were employed for certain periods, to assist with program and staff de- 
velopment* Advisory committees were maintained at times for assistance with 
curriculum and program development* 

The number of worker-teachers grew gradually in the early years, reaching 79 
by 1913. During the Depression of the 1930s, the federal Department of National 
Defence established a network of work camps across Canada for unemployed 
single men (Thompson & Seager 1985). Frontier College was asked to provide 
instructors for the camps and by 1937, the College had 208 teachers in the field. 
In the post-war period, the numbers did not reach that level again, there being 100 
in 1954, and 72 in 1967. In the latter year, the records indicate that half the 
teachers were in railway work and the rest divided equally between logging and 
mining operations (Morrison 1989). 

Frontier College was not well known until the 1960s. In that decade, Canadian 
society began to wake up to the extent of illiteracy and under-cducation in this 
country. The vastly enlarged manpower training programs made possible by the 
federal Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act of 1960 revealed the 
fact that many of the persons who were most in need of the training d:d not have 
a sufficient level of basic education to enable them to take advantage of the 
training programs. To this revelation was added the picture provided by the 1961 
census, which indicated the low level of educational attainment of a significant 
proportion of the Canadian population. The "War on Poverty" federal policy of 
the * xond half of the decade gave further emphasis to such concerns. Canadian 
society, which was accustomed to thinking of illiteracy and under-education us 
largely a Third World concern, was awakened to the fact that approximately one- 
third of the Canadian population had not attained a level of functional literacy 
judged to be adequate tc cope with a rapidly changing society. As the educational 
authorities in Canada began to take up the task of adult literacy and adult basic 
education in the 1960s, it was "discovered" that a little-known Canadian organi- 
zation — Frontier College—had a long history in this work, and CoHege personnel 
played a key role in early training activities for the expanding number of educa- 
tors in that field. 

Changing conditions in Canadian society began to have their impact on the 
College's activities by the late 1960s. The College began to employ increased 
numbers of persons on a year-round basis to do work under contract with various 
bodies. There was aneadquarters staff of eight by the early 1970s. Individuals and 
couples were also employed to undertake community development projects, 
under contracts with provincial governments. In the early seventies, the College 
arranged contracts under whicn teams ol field workers could be placed in areas 
where, because of unemployment, the placement of field workers would not 
otherwise be possible. In some instances contracts were arranged under which the 
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College provided adult basic education for programs on a full-time student basis 
^Morrison 1972). Pi ojects were undertaken in the North, such as an ABE program 
which was begun in Frobisher Bay in 1967, which led to the establishment of a 
permanent basic education center there. (Morrison 1972). Another example of 
such work was the involvement of the College in assisting the Farmworkers* 
Union in the Fraser Valley of British Columbia to establish and operate an English 
as a second language program for their members, The College also assisted with 
a basic education and job search project for ex-inmates in Manitoba (beginning in 
1975) and Kingston (beginning in 1980), 

In the early 1980s, the Board of Governors of Frontier College decided on a 
basic re orientation of its work. The opportunities for placing workers in the 
traditional sort of camp setting had become much reduced as a result of both 
economic recession and changing settlement patterns. In his Annual Report for 
1982, the President, Jack Pcajpoint, referred to "the virtual demise of the tradi- 
tional laborer-teacher". It was decided to give up such activity, in the main, and 
to direct the energies of the College to those in need of basic education and life 
skills education in the downtown core of the large cities, as well as other special 
projects of the kind mentioned in the previous paragraph. The College moved in 
a concerted fashion into adult basic education activity. In 1983, the College 
produced a battery of new teaching materials for literacy teaching — the "SOL 
Program" (Student Centered Individualized Learning) and since that time, the 
College has been increasingly active and well known in the literacy and basic 
education fields. In 1984, 737 students were served in a sustained way in the 
previous year and that 3,133 participants had taken part in training sessions related 
to the newly-published teaching materials. Several of the College's projects have 
been developed in association with organized labor, Native people's organiza- 
tions and several different special needs groups. A program named "Beat The 
Street", which provided literacy education for "street kids" began in 1985, an 
outgrowth of earlier work with ex-prison inmates. In 1986 the SCIL materials 
were used in training programs with Laubach Canada instructors in Ontario and 
with literacy workers in St. Kitts in the Caribbean. 

In the meantime, the placement of laborer-teachers, though reduced in scale, 
has continued. A newsletter published in the spring of 1985 indicated that eleven 
such placements had been made for the summer of that year, all in "railgangs" 
across Canada. 

Frontier CoP.cge has become increasingly well known, both in Canada and 
abroad, in recent years. It has already been mentioned in Chapter 2 that in 1977, 
the College received an award from UNESCO for its work in adult education and 
literacy. Much has been done in recent years to engage well known public figures 
in the effort to raise funds, and raise the profile of the College's work. At the 
international "Education For AH" conference held in Bangkok in 1990, which was 
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sponsored by several of the largest international aid agencies (private and inter- 
governmental), Frontier College was selected as one of the projects to be 
highlighted. 

Frontier College has come a long way from its founding in 1899 as the Reading 
Camps Association, It has consistently worked on behalf of "forgotten" and 
disadvantaged persons in Canadian society and has earned a place as one of the 
most innovative and significant adult education projects in the history of the field 
in Canada. Though most of its work has not been directly in the field of citizenship 
education, much of it has been with recent immigrants and generally, it has been 
directed towards making it possible for the people with whom it worked to play 
a more effective part in Canadian society. 

Ethnic Groups and Multiculturalism 

In the previous section, attention has been given in the main to programs and 
services which were directed to the immigrant as an individual, assisting with the 
person's adjustment to his or her new setting in Canadian society. In the present 
section, the focus will be rather on ethnic groups, the relations between and among 
such groups, and the official policies of bilingualism and multiculturalism as they 
emerged in recent decades. 

Some information has been provided already about the high rate of immigra- 
tion which existed from the late 1870s until the mid-eighties, and from just after 
the turn of the century until the outbreak of the World War (Brown & Cook 1974; 
Hawkins 1 972), As historians of the early years of this century have stated, in this 
period: 

Another two million more new Canadians added a new ethnic dimension to 
Canadian life. They were too numerous to be rapidly absorbed into a Canadian 
melting pot. And since almost one-third of them came from outside the English- 
speaking world, or the French-speaking for that matter, they did not simply reinforce 
old Canada. Indeed, they often challenged it. (Brown & Cook 1974:1) 
Four representative studies related to this new situation in Canada will be men- 
tioned here. Each sheds some light on the attitudes of the day and provides some 
information about educational responses. 

The first is one already cited, J.T.M. Anderson's The Education of (he New 
Canadian, which was published in 191 8. The subtitle of Anderson's book was "A 
T reatise on Canada's Greatest Educational Problem" and it was cntially about 
what he termed "the great national task of assimilating the thousands who have 
come to settle in Canada from various lands across the seas" (Anderson 1918:7). 
His aim appeared to be to alert Canadians to the urgent educational challenge 
which had to be met if all these immigrants were truly to becomt Canadians. 
Unlike present day thinking, Anderson was willing to concede that middle-aged 
and oldci immigrants would "never become true Canadian citizens" (p.8), but he 
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called upon Canadian society to make every effort, by means of language and 
citizenship education, to "assimilate" those who were younger. He devoted most 
of his attention to the regular school program, but he included a chapter ,m "Night 
Schools" as wHI The first section of his book described the main ethnic groups 
among the imi ^ant population (Scandinavians, Slavs, Mennonites, and "oth- 
ers") and the second section dealt with "Education: The Problem and its Solution". 
In the case of night schools, the focus was on adult basic education, citizenship 
education, and English language training. He proclaimed, in the language of the 
period, "There should be a night school in every illiterate foreign community 
throughout Canada...." (Anderson 1918:181). He called as well for an effective 
link between the school and the home. 

Secondly, it is instructive to examine two volumes written by Robert England 
in the inter-war period, The Central European Immigrant in Canada (1929) and 
The Colonization of Western Canada(l936). By the time he wrote these volumes, 
England had taught school for three years in a rural, "non-English" community 
and had subsequently been involved in supervising immigration activities abroad 
and "settlement work" in the ethnic communities in Canada on behalf of the 
Canadian National Railway. The earlier of these books is a study of what the book 
jacket terms "Canada's most pressing problem, Canadianization". It is based on 
the experiences of some fifty school teachers who were employed in the early 
twenties under a special scheme in Saskatchewan "on the understanding that they 
would teach for at least one year in the more backward non-English speaking 
districts" (England 1929: vii). Out of the experiences of such teachers, and that of 
himself and his wife, England provides a picture of the ethnic "blocs" of 
settlement in Saskatchewan and examines the practices which seemed to have 
worked in promoting individual development, tolerance and openness to an 
integration into the Canadian mainstream. He promotes seeing the rural school as 
a community centre, one which can relate to (and call upon) the resources of the 
community for the benefit of both individual and community life. He calls, in 
colorful language, for enlightened attitudes on the part of all Canadians "and an 
educational machine which is an effective, purposive dynamic committed to the 
mighty task of binding us all more closely" (England 1929:188). One can see a 
farsightcd foreshadowing of the community development, community education 
and community school movements, which were to appear in subsequent decades. 

In his later book, England broadened the picture to include the three Prairie 
provinces. He presented a detailed picture of the ethnic and settlement patterns 
in the three provinces resulting from "the colonization of Western Canada", as he 
termed it (England 1936:7). The hear' of the book consisted of an account of a 
program under the auspices of the Canadian National Railway of "community 
competitions" among communities "having a resident population showing 70 per 
cent of Continental European origin, first or second generation" (p. 168). The 
approach was an educational or community development one, which encouraged 
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educational and other forms of participation in the community, the judging to be 
made only at the conclusion of a period of developmental activities. A scoring 
system was applied which gave similar weight to three areas— education, agricul- 
tural development, and a third area entitled citizenship, co-operation and social 
welfare— and fe*er points to a fourth area, ark, handicraft and domestic econ- 
omy. Considerable stress was laid on co-operation within the communities as 
well as a general comparison between communities. Over the several years in the 
early 1930s during which this project was operated, the number of communites 
involved were 15 in Manitof 31 in Saskatchewan and 16 in Alberta. The total 
European population" of these communities was 149,612, and the total number 
of farms included was 36,393. One of the chief objectives of the scheme was to 
encourage the communities to make effective use of the services available from 
provincial authorities, particularly departments of agriculture and education and 
representatives of these departments were engaged in developmental activities 
during the competition and in the judging. There was prize money awarded to the 
winners, which was used (at their discretion) to improve community educational 
recreational, social, agricultural and health-related activities. There was a great 
deal of stress placed on economic development in theprciect— and in England's 
account of it— and on the "Canadianization" of the communities and individuals 
concerned. The work was approached very much in a developmental ir ode As 
in the case of the work described in England's earlier book, there is evidence here 
of community education and community development and local economic devel- 
opment approaches which foreshadowed thinking and activity to follow in 
subsequent decades. 

The fourth book to be mentioned is Canadian Mosaic: The Making of a 
Northern Nation, by John M. Gibbon, which was published in 1938 Gibbon was 
an expert on folklore and folk songs, but in this case his aim was, essentially to 
encourage Canadians to "examine the progress being made in the amalgamation 
of their own and other racial groups in the new democracy of the Dominion" 
(Gibbon 1938:v). The book contains a series of decriptions of the major ethnic 
groups represented in the Canadian population at the time, with some historical 
notes on the countries of origin, a description of their history since coming to 
Canada, and varying degrees of information about the group's culture and 
potential contributions to Canada. The author gives considerable attention to the 
concept of a Canadian "mosaic", attributing the term, with reference to Canada, 
to a book h .can, Victoria Howard, published in 1922 (Gibbon 1938:ix)' 

He desr .da as a society made up of various racial groups (he was 

considering oniy groups of European origin), "the members of which are only 
beginning to get acquainted with each other, and have not yet blended into one 
type". He suggests that perhaps in two hundred years, Canadians may be "fused 
together and standardized" (p.vii). He points out that some "politicians" wished 
to rush assimilation, as was the policy in the United States. "Others believe in 
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trying to preserve for the future Canadian race the most worthwhile qualities and 
traditions that each racial group has brought with it" (p.vii). In a final chapter the 
author turns his attention to "Cement for the Canadian Mosaic", considering the 
influences — historical, constitutional, organizational, religious, cultural and 
educational — which had in the past and would in the future bind the Canadian 
mosaic together. He asserted that the "finest and strongest cement" was the 
training provided in the schools (Gibbon 1938:425). 

These are but four of many works published in the period between the Wars 
which dealt, in different ways, with the multi ethnic character of Canadian 
society, and reflecting perhaps something of the diversity of views of the time, 
from a concentration on finding a way to promote the assimilation of those from 
other cultures, to the recognition of the enduring virtues of a Canadian cultural 
mosaic. 

Especially in the years following the Second World War, F ood for Thought, the 
journal published by the Canadian Association for Adult Education (CAAE) 
devoted considerable attention to the multicultural nature of the country. The 
January 1948 issue was entirely devoted to "Citizenship in Canada", a response, 
perhaps, to the parsage of the Citizenship Act the previous year. Emphasis was 
placed on the educational needs of immigrants and the educational activities of the 
Citizenship Branch of government and the Canadian Citizenship Council. In 
March of the same yczi % FoodForThoughl carried an announcement lhat the Joint 
Planning Commission (see the next chapter) and the CAAE's counterpart French 
language organization, the ICEA, had established a joint Committee on Intercul- 
tural Relations. The aims were to promote communication among agencies and 
organizations "interested in fostering satisfactory group relations" and to take 
steps which would help to "reduce group tensions and overcome racial discrimi- 
nation, religious intolerance, and animosities based cn geographical distance" 
(For Unity 1948:5). Except for the Camp Laquemac project, which is described 
later, the CAAE and its sister organization were not very successful in their joint 
endeavours, and it is not known what activities, if any, flowed from this beginning. 
In October of 1949, the issue of Food For Thought was devoted to "Group 
Relations in Canada". Emphasis was placed on the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which had been passed by the United Nations the previous year, 
and on a series of descriptions of programs which were operating in Canada 
devoted to improving intercuitural relations. This latter section included the 
following items: Visiles Interprovinciales, Laquemac, Outrement Schools, "The 
Springfield Plan" Brotherhood Week, Newsmen CombatDiscrimination, Organ- 
ized Labor Fights Intolerance, Negroes in Neva Scotia, Sir George Williams 
College, Canadian Folk Society, Native Indian Affairs, and The Co-operative 
Committee of Japanese Canadians (p.17-30,43). Some detail on the work of the 
last-named organization was carried in the journal in December of 195 1 (Democ- 
racy at Work 1951). Typical of some other articles carried by the journal was one 
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written by a leader of the Canadian Jewish Congress and appearing in late 1952 
(Saalheimer 1952). It dealt with the importance of appropriate legislation as one 
aspect of a successful approach to reducing racial discrimination. The following 
issue, the first of 1953, was devoted to "Newcomers to Canada" and contained 
articles by a number of well known professional and academic leaders in Canada. 
This appears to have been the last special issue devoted to such matters, and the 
number of individual articles in this area fell off dramatically by the mid-fifties. 

Camp Laquemac 

It must be said that not surprisingly, the field of adult education in Canada has on 
the whole been no more successful in rising to the challenge of the relationship 
between the English and French speaking cultures within the society than has the 
nation as a whole. The most notable exception to this general picture is Camp 
Laquemac. 

Officially called The School of Community Programs, Camp Laquemac was 
a bilingual annual program of some ten days duration which was run under the 
joint auspices of Macdonald College of McGill University and Laval University. 
The program was held at a site some 60 miles from Montreal, in the Laurentian 
Mountains and was a residential program, with a blend of meetings, study 
sessions, recreational and social time. An important distinctive feature was that 
the sessions operated on a bilingual basis, and efforts were made to recruit 
approximately equal numbers of students from the English and French speaking 
communities. The program was operated on a family camping basis, with accom- 
modation for children provided as well. When Per and Carol Stensland attended 
in August of 1952, for instance, they reported there were 102 adults and 15 
children in attendance. Seventy of the adults had come from Quebec (which did 
not, of course necessarily mean that their first language was French) 20 from 
elsewhere in Canada (mainly Ontario) and 12 from outside. Canada (Stensland & 
Stensland 1952). In the following year, 36 French speaking and 51 English 
speaking adults attended, with 20 children (Davidson 1953). 

The program at Laquemac did not focus on the bicultural nature of the group 
attending, but on such matters as adult education methods, the relationship of adult 
education to society, human relations training, community development proc- 
esses, the nature of leadership, and sociological and cultural aspects of Canadian 
life. Typically, there were theory sessions in the mornings and skill sessions in the 
afternoons, with a great deal of opportunity for informal meetings and social 
occasions. There was considerable emphasis on participatory management of the 
program, an elected Camp Council playing a major role in ihs development of 
"community life" during the school. 

Camp Laquemac grew out of a weekend school Cor local community leaders 
which was held in Quebec in 1941. Its origins lie in the early stages of the 
"awakening" of French Canadian society as it moved towards a more modem, 
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secular and professionalized approach to life (Morin & Potter 1953). Alex Sim, 
who was working at Macdonald College under a Carnegie grant, organized the 
first weekend program, which was attended by 165 persons. Week-long programs 
held in each of the following two years involved more intensive training and 
attracted fewer persons. In the second of these years, 1943, a two week "campus 
camp" was held as well — at Macdonald College — and this was the origin of what 
became the Camp Laquemac program. The four features of that program, which 
became the essential characteristics of Laquemac, were: the participation (in as 
close to equal numbers as reasonably possible) of French and English speaking 
persons; a focus on "community", in terms of a sociological approach to under- 
standing the community; a "cross section" approach to the structure and content 
of the program, with plenary theory sessions in the morning and smaller, highly 
participatory groups in the afternoon which concentrated on group work skills; 
and a concentration on a highly educational approach to all content areas, with use 
of newer small group and human relations techniques. The length of the program 
varied somewhat in the early years , but settled on ten days — a week plus the week- 
ends on either end. It began under Macdonald College auspices, but beginning in 
1944, Laval University became involved as well. In the early years there was 
normally a comprehensive theme for the program, such as "The Small Group in 
the Community", "Problems of Communities in Wartime", "Transition toPeacc", 
etc., but in subsequent years there was a tendency to take up various topics at each 
school. There was as well considerable emphasis in the program on popular 
culture (dancing, singing) and recreation. The staff of the school were of course 
arranged in advance and tended to come from the social science areas and from the 
ranks of practitioners in adult education, social work and recreation. 

The use of both English and French was an important feature of the school The 
general approach was to have a balance between the languages as far as the 
leaders/resource persons were concerned. Whenever presentations of significant 
length or importance were made, a summary in the other language was presented 
as well. In the less formal pan.* of the program, the matter was dealt with 
informally, and as required. A particular effort was made to facilitate interaction 
between the two language groups rather than allow the two groups to drift apart 
and function separately. 

The program was generally not self-supporting out of fees paid by the 
participants. There was a conscious attempt to keep the fees as low as possible. 
In 1952, for instance, total revenues were $4,423.33, with $1,695 coming from the 
participants, a slightly larger amount from the government of Quebec, and $1,000 
from the federal Department of Citizenship. Resource persons received a very 
modest honorarium, plus their room and board. Attendance figures varied, but 
according to statistics provided by R. Morin and H.H. Poller (1953) in their study 
of the project, there were 123 in 1943, 90 in 1946 and 105 I 1952. 

The study of this program by Morin and Potter (1953), just referred to, was 
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commissioned by the CAAE for its series of pamphlets which documented 
Canadian programs in the field of adult education. In it the authors identified 
certain recurring problems experienced by Laquemac. The financial risks and 
insecuiity from year to year were certainly among them. It was also stated that 
some participants, "some of the French Canadians in particular", found it difficult 
to adjust to the unhierarchical methodologies and leadership style. The leadership 
role of the elected Council was not always understood and accepted. The language 
difficulties varied from one person to another, but sometimes led to feelings of 
stress and tension. 

Perhaps the first and last paragraphs of the "Conclusion" section of the 
published study of the program provides an appropriate summary of the goals and 
texture of Camp Laquemac: 

It seems apparent that Laquemac succeeds by and large in recruiting the type of 
persons for whom it was established; actual and potential community program 
leaders. Of recent years it has attracted the increasingly well-peopled staffs of 
agencies committed professionally to some form of adult education. 

This is merely to say that Laquemac provides a community experience for many 
people who today have noconnection with a large close-knit family , or with aplacid, 
homogeneous village, or with a stout-hearted, intimate group of colleagues. 
Perhaps this, as much as anything, describes the particular impact of Laquemac on 
the individual. (Morin & Potter 1953:45,47) 

In a paper delivered at a conference in 1982, Alex Sim indicated that the project 
continued until 1958. Earlier, the project was recognized for its importance and 
innovative aspects, when it was awarded in 1949 the Henry Marshall Tory Award 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 

Reference has been made earlier to the fact that with the transfer of the Citizen- 
ship Branch of the federal government to the Secretary of State in 1945, and 
especially after tht Department of Citizenship and Immigration was formed in 
1950, that Branch was provided with increased resources and was able— in its own 
name and under contract with other organizations— to promote considerable 
educational activity aimed at more harmonious and tolerant relations among 
ethnic groups in Canada, and between such groups and the "mainstream". It is 
Freda Hawkins' view that such work was damaged by the increasing tendency in 
the sixties and subsequently to link immigration policy with the labor force needs 
of Canadian society. But writing in 1972, she was encouraged by the initiatives 
and what she termed "a revitalized program on citizenship" which had emerged 
beginning in 1970 (Hawkins 1972:365). She described the five policy objectives 
ot this new activity: to encourage cultural diversification within a bilingual 
framework; to preserve human rights and fundamental freedoms; to increase and 
improve citizenship participation; and to develop meaningful symbols of Cana- 
dian sovereignty (Hawkins 1972:365). She referred to "dramatic changes" which 
were appearing within government with respect to its role in citizenship promo- 
tion and education. 
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The early seventies brought a significant re-orientation of government policy 
in this area. The sixties had been a period of fresh attempts to recognize the 
bilingual nature of the country. The centrepiece of that effort were the appoint- 
ment, activites and reports of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism, under co-chairmen Andre Laurcndeau and Davidson Dunton. The 
centre of controversy from its very appointment, the Commission stated in its 
preliminary report in 1965 that the country, "without being fully conscious of the 
fact, [was] passing through the greatest crisis in its history" (Quoted in Bothwell, 
Drummond & English 1981:290). The Pearson government of the day began a 
process of the decentralization of power in the country, a policy issue which has 
not been far from the head of the Canadian political agenda ever since. Govern- 
ment promotion of a policy of bilingualism and second language training followed 
from the Commission reports. 

Twc of the ten members of the Royal Commission had been seen as represen- 
tatives of ethnic groups other than French or British. As has already been 
mentioned, a somewhat unexpected by-product of the public hearings and the 
public discussion engendered by the Commission was an upsurge, especially in 
the West, of insistence on the fact that Canada must not be seen as a bicultural 
society, but as a multicultural one. Bernard Ostry hasdescribed this as a "reluctant 
discovery" arising from the work of the Commission (Ostry 1978:107). 

In 1971 , Prime Minister Trudcau made a major policy statement on the matter. 
He announced that multiculturalism was the avowed policy of the federal 
government, saying, "Cultural pluralism is the very essence of Canadian iden- 
tity", and adding that although there were two official languages in Canada, "there 
is no official culture" (Cited in McLcod 1980:vii). There was to be equality of 
status among ethnic groups in the country. The Prime Minister mentioned four 
ways by means of which this policy would be implemented: 

1. Assisting all Canadian cultural groups which wish 
to continue a capacity to grow and contribute to 
Canada. 

2. Assisting members of all cultural groups to overcome 
cultural barriers to full participation to Canadian 
society. 

3. Promoting creative encounters and exchanges among 
groups in the interest of national unity. 

4. Assisting immigrants to learn at least one of 
Canada's official languages. 

(Johnstone in MeLeod 1980:23) 
This policy provided a basis on which federal activity along these lines was carried 
out by the Secretary of State's Department in subsequent years. 

In 1988, the federal government further strengthened its mandate in these areas 
by the passage of An Act for the Preservation and Enhancement of Multicultural- 
ism Policy in Canada, which incorporated the Bill of Rights legislation of 1982 
and provided a further basis for educational and other activity in support of a 
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multicultural policy. Under the Act, programs provide financial assistance to 
groups, institutions and individuals in three general areas: race relations and cross- 
cultural understanding; heritage cultures and languages; and community support 
and participation. The objectives of the Act are pursued by these means and 
through the other activities of the Multiculturalism Sector of the Department of the 
Secretary of State. 

The "Canadian Mosaic" or multiculturalism policy in Canada was much 
discussed during the "Free Trade Debate" which took place before and during the 
federal election campaign of 1988. The Canadian policy in this regard was 
constantly contrasted with the American policy of the social "melting pot". 
Strong support was expressed at that time by advocates of the Canadian policy 
such as Leslie Armour, who in his book, The Idea of Canada (198 1), had stated at 
the beginning of the decade that "a specifically Canadian cultural pluralism 
exists" and expressed the conviction that, "Pluralism wc have and shall have— or 
we shall have nothing" (Armour 1981:107). Such a multicultural policy has had 
stfong critics in Canada as well. A well informed Canadian political writer has 
summed it up this way: 

White, male Anglos like Peter Worthington ripped into government grants for 
emr.ir cookbooks and festivals. Quebec nationalists sniped at a policy they feared 
would undercut all their painstaking victories in bilingualism and biculturalism. 
And well known figures from ethnic communities argued they were being ghct- 
toized. (Gray 1989:17-18) 
It would appear at the time of writing, however, that while the multiculturalism 
policy may have its critics, it will continue to be die law of the land in Canada and 
will be the basis for an ever-increasing public education and participation 
program. 

This chapter has comprised a review of some educational projects which have 
related to the needs and interests of recent immigrants to Canada, as wel 1 
programs which have had to do with the ethnic communities which make up the 
Canadian mosaic. In the following chapters, ./c will turn to aspects of the field 
which relate to citizenship in a more general way. 
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5 

"The Imaginative Training for 

Citizenship": 
Citizenship Education for the 

General Public 

In these three chapters, 4, 5 and 6, some rather elusive distinctions arc being made. 
The preceding chapter dealt with education aimed at newcomers to Canada- 
immigrants and refugees — and educational projects which related particularly to 
matters of ethnic identity and multiculturalism. The present chapter deals with 
programs which arc intended cither to dispose the citizen to play a more active part 
in public affairs or to equip the person to do so. In the next chapter, attention will 
be focused on projects which have involved people in concerted efforts to bring 
about social change. It will be apparent at once that the various projects which 
have been allotted to one of the three categories do not necessarily fit only there. 
For instance, work among recent immigrants may be, and frequently is, aimed at 
producing social change. In the case of National Farm Radio FGrum, which is 
included in the present chapter, it has been claimed by some that some of its most 
significant effects have not been what went on in the weekly listening groups, but 
rather what forum members subsequently accomplished in community betterment 
or community development activities (CAAE 1945). Enough has been said, 
perhaps, to indicate how tenuous some of the categories arc on which these three 
chapters arc based. There docs, however, seem to be some validity to the 
distinctions being made, and it is hoped that they arc helpful to the reader. The 
three categories arc based to some extent on the objectives of those who created 
the programs, and on the perspective or purposes of the individuals who decided 
to take part in them. 

The portion of the chapter title which is in quotation marks, "the imaginative 
training for citizenship", is taken from the well known 1946 Declaration of the 
conference of the Canadian Association for AdultEducation (CAAE) of that year 
(SceKidd 1963:109). Heading into the post-war period, the leaders of the CAAE, 
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who themselves were drawn from a wide variety of organizations, were seeking 
to establish a policy, or philosophical stance, which could serve as a basis for co- 
operation among the many organizations which were interested in the task of 
"national reconstruction" and nation building. The main goal of adult education 
was stated in the Declaration to be education for citizenship (See Kidd 1963: 109- 
10). This position was both a reflection of the stage of development which 
Canadian adult education had reached at that time (the "idealistic" phase, as 
Cotton (1968) has termed it) and also part of the process through which the CAAE 
and its co-operating organizations were laying the groundwork foi two significant 
post-war projects, Citizen*' Forum and the Joint Planning Commission. The 
phrase, "imaginative training for citizenship", embraces the two main objxtives 
of many of those involved in this work at the time, that of encouraging Canadians 
to play an active part as citizens of the democratic society to which they belonged 
and secondly, to build on the new sense of national pride with which Canada 
emerged from the Second World War. There was a widespread desire to create a 
"new", distinct Canadian society. As we shall sec, this kind of citizenship 
education did not have its origins in the reconstruction period by any means, but 
several of the programs in this field for which Canada gained a considerable inter- 
national reputation cither flowered or were established at this time. 

General Education and Democratic Society 

In the first chapter it was pointed out that the maintenance of a liberal democratic 
society depends on the informed participation of its citizens. Further, as R.M. 
Dawson and W.F. Dawson have stated, democratic government also implies "a 
number of vitally important beliefs and traditions", among which they list: 
tolerance, freedom of discussion and criticism, freedom of religious beliefs, 
respect for law, regard for the wishes of the majority and the minority, and the 
assurance of the basic rights and privileges of all citizens (Dawson & Dawson 
1989:4). It is one of the most consistent goals of our educational systems for 
children in Canada that such values be inculcated in our young people, and these 
values arc stressed as well in the programs which arc offered to adults who arc 
seeking Canadian citizenship. 

There has as well been a long tradition in the Western democracies of belief in 
the importance of liberal education as preparation for citizenship. A liberal or 
general education background has been supported for many reasons, but perhaps 
most consistently because of the belief that it prepares the individual for effective 
functioning as a citizen in a democratic society. It is believed to promote in the 
individual the values, knowledge and skills required of democratic citizenship - 
powers of thought, rationality and critical thinking; a concept of the values of 
democratic society; a capacity for expressing and evaluating ideas; a capacity "to 
understand one's own interests and how. ..to affect decisions" (Strike 1982:12; 
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McLeod 1989). R.J. Van Loon and M.S. Whiiungton have elaborated an aspect of 
this by pointing out that society seeks to promote — through education and in other 
ways — three different dimensions of political attitudes: thecogniUve (knowledge, 
beliefs, information); the affect' *e (fee)ings, preferences); and the evaluative 
(values, judgments) (Van Loon & Whittington 1987:123-24). 

There is a sense, therefore, in which general education for children and youth — 
and also for adults — is seen to have a meaningful relationship with, or to serve as 
a foundation for, the person's role as a citizen. From this point of view, the 
increased availability in recent decades of opportunities for adults to return to 
formal education, at the elementary, secondary or post-secondary levels, as had 
significance not only in persona! and vocational terms, but also in relation to the 
individual's capacity to function as a citizen. 

There is a particular aspect of general education for adults which has received 
special attention in recent decades, the matter of literacy and literacy education for 
adults. Canadians and their governments used to think of illiteracy as a problem 
which affected others— especially Third World countries— but not ourselves. 
Since approximately 1960, however, there has been a growing realization of the 
extent of illiteracy and "undcr-cducation" in our own society aw! programs of 
adult basic education (grade school up to grade 12 completion; and literacy edu- 
cation have been put in place on an increasing, but still woefully inadequate scale 
(Brooke 1972; Taylor and Draper 1989). The case which is made for the 
importance of combatting illiteracy rests on three main arguments: the vocational- 
economic, the personal-humanistic, and the citizenship-political. With respect to 
the last of these, it is pointed out that one cannot carry out one's responsibilities 
as a citizen in contemporary society if one is illiterate, and that the rights of 
citizenship have little meaning if the ability to exercise those rights effectively is 
not present. This case is extended and applied to higher levels of adult basic 
education as well, which in most Canadian jurisdictions extends to high school 
completion for adults. 

While the author recognizes the importance with respect to functioning as a 
citizen of both general or liberal education on the one hand and adult basic or 
literacy education on the other, there will be no attempt here to trace the 
development of education in those areas. That has already been done adequately 
elsewhere (Brooke 1972; Taylor and Draper 1989; Wilson, Stamp &Audct 1970). 
Rather, the focus of this volume is a narrower one, on education more consciously 
related to citizenship concerns. 

Voluntary Organizations and Citizenship Education 

There is a close relationship between voluntary organizations, adult learning and 
citizenship. A recent study by P. Ilslcy (1989) has attempted to analyze the large 
number of such organizations and to describe them particularly in terms of the 
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type, content and method of learning which the volunteers typically experience in 
such groups. He identifies four kinds of groups, what he ierms: institution- 
directed (committed to the welfare of the institution); volunteer group-directed 
(committed to the organization itself); problem-directed (committed to the 
mission of the organization); and social change-directed (committed to certain 
social ideals and a particular vison of the future) (p. 106). This is but one of many 
typologies of voluntary groups, but is useful in the present contexi, which is 
concerned with the role of learning in voluntary action. 

It is clear that quite apart from the "services" rendered by many such groups, 
participation in voluntary organizations provides opportunities for learning about 
public issues and acquiring skills, knowledge and practical experience of rele- 
vance to the role of functioning as a citizen. The first of these might be termed 
organizational or leadership skills. The members, and especially leaders in 
voluntary organizations gain experience in such areas as seeking members or 
adherents, organizing to carry out required tasks, maintaining contacts with and 
support of members, and other skills which are involved in this type of group or 
organizational activity. Many a leader of voluntary and community groups has 
begun to develop group work skills and to gain confidence in their capacity to 
engage in such activity through participating in small, "local" organizations such 
as church groups, local parent-teacher organizations or neighbourhood clubs or 
associations. 

The second area of learning within the voluntary sector which is important 
from the point of view of citizenship might be termed learning about "content". 
This includes gaining knowledge and insight into particular areas of public 
concern. The range of subject matter involved here is of course enormous, some 
examples being: the welfare and position in society of Native or First Nations 
people; public transportation services; conditions governing the availability of 
abortion, or affecting child welfare; taxation policy as it affects small business; the 
nature of Canadian foreign policy; or Canadian policy concerning the granting of 
refugee status. In addition to gaining knowledge about such specific aspects of 
social or public policy, volunteers frequently gain deeper convictions about the 
values which are at work in our society, and how they are applied. 

The third area of learning applies differently from one situation to another. It 
has to do with how the processes o r social and political change work and how it 
is possible to have impact on the direction of change. It is in this area that we see 
the most marked transition, as described in the first chapter, between the more 
traditional social action groups and the New Social Movements. The former 
tended to act on the basis of preparing carefully documented briefs and making 
reasoned representations to government or other decision makers. The newer 
movements frequently argue their case rationally too, but tend to be more willing 
to act in an adversarial, confrontational way when that is judged to be strategically 
useful. Such occurences as peace marches, barriers thrown across roads or 
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railways, positioning small boats in the path of whaling ships or nuclear-powered 
vessels, people chaining themselves to, or picketing the premises of abortion 
clinics, have become common occurences in this more confrontational, media- 
oriented style of citizen action. The point being made, however, is that through 
involvement in voluntary social action groups, the participant gains knowledge 
and experience concerning how change can be most effectively brought about. 

There are, of course, areas of voluntary action which are more closely attuned 
than others to social action and social change. In his history of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, F.W. Peers (1969) makes reference . 0 several organi- 
zations which he saw being concerned with promoting good citizenship. He 
included the Federated Women's Institutes, the Canadian Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, the Canadian Citizenship Council, the Imperial Order, Daughters of 
the Empire, the National Council of Women, the YWCA, and the United Church 
of Canada's Commission on Culture. The same is true of a numhci cf the New 
Social Movements, such as those concerned with environmental matters, peace 
and disarmament and the rights of disadvantaged groups. This is not to say that 
their activities are more important than those of other, more service oriented 
volunteer groups, lut only to point out the nature ot their work. As two examples 
of the work of voluntary organizations in relation to citizenship matters, a brief 
description follows of activities of the Women's Institutes organization and the 
United Nations Association in Canada. 

The Federated Women's Institutes of Canada 

The first Women's Institute in the world was formed in Stoncv C cck, Ontario, 
early in 1897 as a result of suggestions made by Adelaide Hoodlcss. She had 
spoken up at a Farmers' Institute meeting to the effect that if the men present were 
so concerned about the welfare of farm animals, how was it that so little attention 
was paid to the study of the welfare of children and farm homes (Chapman in 
Rouillard 1954). Hoodlcss herself had suffered the tragic death of her baby when 
it was 18 months old, as a result of the child drinking unpasteurized milk. 
Hoodlcss felt that she might have been able to save the child's life if she had known 
more about matters related to child welfare and public health. She suggested the 
formation of a women's organization which would be devo'ed to this and realtcd 
1 'alters. The constitution of this first Institute stated: 

The object of this Institute shall be 'n promote that knowledge of housshc i J science 
which shall lead to the improvement ot household architecture with sj*;cial attention 
to home sanitation, to a better understanding of economics and h' picnic value of 
foods and fuels, <nd to a more scientific care of children with a « i'„w to raising the 
general standaru of health of our people. (Quoted in Witter 1979: 18) 
From this beginning in 1897, the Women's Institute idea spread rapidly. By 
1903 there were 12 in Ontario, and t^ movement had been established in most 
provinces by the outbreak offhc war in 1914. In most, if not all provinces, close 
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links were established between the Women's Institutes and the provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, following the pattern which had been established in the case 
of the Farmers' Institute movement. These departments of government provided 
the Women's Institutes with a variety of kinds of support, including a modest 
amount of funding and various kinds of assistance with their educational activi- 
ties. The Women's Institutes subsequently became a worldwide movement— the 
Associated Country Women of the World, 

The Canadian movement developed most strongly in Ontario in its early 
decades. By 1904, seven full time organizers were employed by the Department 
of Agriculture to assist with the organization and activities of the Institutes in that 
province. Requests from die Institutes for the provision of short courses in such 
subjects as cooking, sewing, home nursing, nutrition and handicrafts were 
supported. The work grew rapidly in Ont rio (as elsewhere), short course activ- 
ity in the two year period 1913 to 19l5.cncompassing seven three-month courses, 
34 one-month courses , 75 two-week courses, three one-week courses and 77 three- 
day courses— in total serving 5,248 women students (Sandiford 1935: ch. 10, 
p.43). Similar activity was begun in other provinces cs well in the early years of 
the century. Home study guides on several relevant subjects were developed as 
well and used in several provinces. 

Advocacy activity to public authorities also became an important part of the 
work of the Institutes. From the early years of the movement, support was 
expressed cons'stcmi, for the creation of programs in horns economics at public 
universities. S.R. Witter (1979; provides some detailed information about this 
activity, especially in the period of the Great Depression. She points out that 
individual Institutes undertook study of the Old Age Pension Act, the Mother's 
Allowance Act, the Minimum Wage Act for Women and Girls and the Devolution 
of the Estate Act. Recommendations to governments about the provisions of these 
and other acts were subsequently made. During the thirties and forties, the 
Institutes gave a great deal of attention to public health matters, carrying out 
educational work about the use of vaccines and scrums. Witter has pointed out that 
the approach which the Institutes took to educational matters was in many 
instances based on the community development model. She states that the 
Women 's Institutes organization "was one of the first adult education movements 
to practice the concept of community development, which occurred when 
geographical neighbours worked together to serve their concept of the good of the 
community" (Witter 1979:37; see also Dcnnison 1987). 

The Institutes also moved strongly into study group activity. The first group of 
this kind under Institute sponsorship began in 1935, and die work expanded 
rapidly from Umt point on, especially in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Quebec v ,d British Columbia. By 1945, 83 Institutes were also participating in 
Farm Ra > or Citizens' Forum. 
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Following the Second World War, the Women's Institute movement contin- 
ued to grow in Canada, particularly in the North. Assisted by educational 
materials prepared by the national body, the Federated Women's Institutes of 
Canada, or shared among the provinces, local groups undertook study of such 
matters as conservation and environmental concerns, maternal and infant mortal- 
ity, laws affecting women, campaigns to have women named to the Senate, 
; olition of salacious literature, and services for immigrants. In many of these 
areas, the Institute movement followed up their study with strong advocacy 
activity. Winer's study of the educational activities of the Institutes reveals that 
by the seventies, at least some of the local and provincial bodies were taking up 
causes which had been identified by the women's movement, such as the changing 
roleof women in society, and women and economic development, in addition, the 
familiar themes of family life, life style, nutrition and health matters continued to 
be the focus of much educational work. 

In the area of social action or advocacy, the Women's Institute movement in 
Canada has been particularly active in recent decades. A number of Institutes 
were active in seeking implementation of recommendations in the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, especially on those issues which re- 
lated particularly to the welfare of rural women. Some of the provincial 
organizations have organized courses on advocacy techniques for their members. 
Witter has pointed out that the Women's Institute movement has, over the 
decades, greatly expanded its range of concerns in the fields of education and ad- 
vocacy: 

When one considers lhat concerns in the early years centred around such things as 
food preservation and then look at today's issues such as, matrimonial property 
rights for women, women and the Canadian Pension Plan, maternity rights, one can 
sec that the Women's Institutes arc now trying to educate women on broader social 
issue* *hat will improve the status of women in Canada. (Witter 1979:59) 
In recent years, revisionist historians nave focused on the Women's Institutes 
and have raised questions concerning the degree of seriousness which can be 
attached to their efforts to advocate social change. It is contended by some that 
the Institutes 1 close ties with Departments of Agriculture have had the effect of 
discouraging the Institute movement from becoming more active or aggressive 
advocates of social change, and further that government has been willing to 
support the Institutes in order, at least in part, to limit their advocacy role 
(Dcnnison 1987). There may be some validity to this point of view. Certainly it 
raises some useful questions, ones which relate as well to many other voluntary 
organizations in our society. As is clear from the foregoing brief description of the 
educational and advocacy activities of the Women's Institute movement in 
Canada, however, the organization has devoted considerable attention to public 
and institutional policies as they affect particularly the welfare of children, 
women and family life. 
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United Nations Association in Canada 

The United Nations Association in Canada (UNAC) .ias three main goals: to 
provide information to the Canadian public about the goals and activities of the 
United Nations and its family of specialized agencies; to persuade Canadians and 
their governments to support the activites of the United Nations; and generally to 
promote the aims of the United Nations system, including such matters as the 
peaceful resolution of international disputes and the promotion of the welfare of 
the Third, or less developed World. 

A review of the history of UNAC since its formation in 1945 reveals a 
somewhat typical history of such bodies — cycles of growth and contraction, 
spurts of new activity in certain periods as new leadership takes charge, responses 
to the acquisition of additional funding and corresponding problems when such 
funding disappears, and in the case of this particular organization, responses to the 
"successes" and "failures" of the United Nations itself in world affairs (Sec Archer 
1985). 

The latter half of the 1940s was a period of promotion and consolidation for the 
new organization From 3,000 members in 18 local branches in 1946, the 
organization grew to 27 branches with approximately 5,000 members within two 
years. With the support of key figures in the Canadian government, the Associa- 
tion was able to attract both Eleanor Roosevelt, who was playing a prominent part 
in United Nations affairs, and Trygvc Lie, the Secretary General of the UN, to 
address public meetings in Canada in 1947. Over 10,000 people attended the 
meeting in Montreal which was addressed by Mrs. Roosevelt and both events were 
widely covered by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The Association built 
up its basic services during this period, including arranging speaking tours of the 
branches by outstanding persons and experts on UN affairs, the publication of 
newsletters and information publications about the UN system, (60,000 copies of 
United Nations News were being distributed regularly by 1948), regular press 
releases to the 700 weekly newspapers of the country, and the presentation of 
resolutions to government which encouraged it to support the UN in its activities, 
both political and humanitarian. 

The early fifties were a difficult period for the Association. This has been 
attributed to the onset of the "Cold War", which had the effect of limiting the 
effectiveness of the UN in some areas of activity, and to "McCarthyism", which 
discouraged some sections of public opinion from seeking accommodation with 
the "other side" in some areas of dispute. 

By contrast, the first half of the 1960s was a period of rapid growth and 
innovation for UNAC. A well known scholar/journalist, Willson Woodsidc, 
became the National Director in 1958 and with the assistance of fci outstanding 
Executive Committee, greatly increased financial resources were made available 
for the work of the Association. Woodsidc devoted his attention mainly 10 the 
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information and publication program of ±: Association, producing new and 
highly regarded periodical publications, of which The United Nations in Action 
and World Review were the leading examples. Some 70,000 copies of the latter 
were being mailed monthly to the secondary schools in the country, and generally, 
the publications program of the Association increased some 15 fold between 1960 

and 1965. . . . 

Residential seminars for high school students had been originated in Winnipeg 
in the early fifties and by the end of the decade, there were seven held annually in 
the various regions. The work among school and university students was 
expanded considerably in the early sixties, especially after the appointment of a 
Youth Secretary to the staff (Michael Claguc was the first to held that position). 
Model UN General Assemblies were held in the regions and by 1960, three annual 
national assemblies were being held, attracting in 1960 participants from 60 
universities and colleges across the country. A large overseas "pen pal" program 
was launched as well. 

Leadership changed at the national level and the fortunes of UN AC took a turn 
for the worse in the late 1 960s. For a time the level of expenditure was maintained 
even though revenues were falling sharply. There were several changes in the 
national staff in rapid succession and the period has been described by the 
Association's historian as one of "decline and collapse" (Archer 1985). The 
Association's debt reached an alarming level and the National office actually 
closed down completely for a period. Friends of the Association rallied round and 
in thcearly seventies, the debt of the national body was gradually reduced. In 1972 
a national office "administrator" was appointed and the national office began to 
emerge as an effective centre of activity once again. It was a sign of the strength 
of the Association that although the national office had collapsed in this way, the 
local branches acros<> the country for the most part remained in existence and 
carried on with their regular activities, drawing on local support and resources. 

The year 1975 may be seen as the beginning of a new period of growth and 
innovation for the Association. The publications program was revived, a quarterly 
United Natiom Bulletin beginning at this time and continuing until the present. 
There have been several different national directors in the last fifteen years and 
considerable attention has been accorded to the public relations of the Associa- 
tion. Certain high visibility features have been introduced, such as the annual 
presentation of the "Pearson Medal" to a prominent figure and the organization of 
an annual national conference. The sum of $ 150,000 was secured from the Donncr 
Canadian Foundation over a three year period for the purpose of strengthening the 
Association's media and publications program. The program activities of Uic 
Association have been built up once again and a Program Officer appointed to the 
national staff. The model student UN General Assemblies have received consid- 
erable staff support and arc well supported and increasingly well known. Mem- 
bership in the Association has never reached the figures of the lively early 1960s, 
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but arc at a reasonable level, approximately 3,000, according to the latest figures 
available. 

It should be pointed out that the foregoing account is based largely on a 
description of the activities of the national office of UNAC, the only general 
history available. It is important to point out that the many local branches across 
the country, though materially assisted by national publications programs, etc., 
function largely on their own, carrying out a program of regular public meetings,' 
model UN general assemblies and other activities for youth members, and gener- 
ally promoting at the local level knowledge and support for the United Nations 
system and its goals. Though the author docs not have access to accounts of the 
activities of local branches, presumably they too have gone through ups and downs 
over the decades, prospering in limes of effective leadership nnd languishing 
somewhat when that leadership wasn't there. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the CAAE 
These two organizations, although entirely different in nature, arc being dealt with 
in the same section of this chapter because of their close association in connection 
with two famous citizenship education projects, National Farm Radio Forum and 
Citizens* Forum. (Considerable background on the CAAE was provided in 
Chapter 3.) 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) was created by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act of 1936, and was in some respects a successor of the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Commission, which had existed since 1932. The latter had 
bscn created by the Conservative Bennett government, and the Prime Minister 
referred to it at the lime as "the agency by which national consciousness may be 
fostered and sustained and national unity still further strengthened" (In Peers 
1969:44 1 ). In summing up ihc first volume of his history of ihc CBC, which is the 
standard work on the subject, F.W. Peers comments as follows on the origins and 
functions of the CBC: 

Nationalist sentiment had achieved Canadian o :rship and control of stations and 
networks, full coverage for the scattered population of an immense territory, and the 
use of broadcasting to foster national objectives. The aims had been national 
survival, whether in English or in French Canada or in Canada as a who'.c; a 
Canadianscnseof identity; national unity; increased understanding betwec ( regions 
and language groups; cultural development; and the serving of Canadian economic 
interests. (Peers 1969:440) 

Before turning to an examination of three major contributions to citizenship 
education by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Canadian Asocia- 
tion for Adult Education, it is instructive to examine the proceedings of a 
conference hold in late May of 1945, which brought together representatives of 
National F?/m Radio Forum, Citizens' Forum and the National Film Board (and 
in the case f the former two, of the sponsoring organizations ol ui^ projects as 
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well). The meeting was held in Winnipeg, just a few weeks after the war in Europe 
had ended, and directed its attention to planning for the reconstruction period in 
Canada, The motivation and aspirations of the leaders of these organizations, as 
revealed in the report of this conference, explain in large measure the thinking on 
which these famous projects were based (CAAE 1945), 

It is worth noting how the representation and sponsorship of the conference 
were stated. The opening sentence of the conf * ice report (and the cover of the 
pamphlet in which it appeared) refer to three sponsors, National Farm Radio 
Forum, the National Film Board and Citizens' Forum, and these three are referred 
to as "national adult education agencies" (p.3). Elsewhere the report makes 
reference to representations from various agencies, but mainly from five, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC), the National Film Board (NFB), 
Citizens' Forum (co-sponsored by the CBC and the CAAE), National Farm Radio 
Forum (co->:oonsored by these two plus the Canadian Federation of Agriculture), 
and the Wartime Information Board, the latter being the government wartime 
propaganda agency (and shortly afterwards to be disbanded). The reference to 
Farm Forum and Citizens' Forum as "national agencies** was asignificantattcmpt 
to emphasize what was perhaps the central goal of the conference, the need for 
continued co-operation among the leading national agencies in the field. 

The shared goal of those present was expressed in various ways by the speakers 
at the meeting, but the central '.dca was clearly to help create a better society in 
Canada, through an improvement in the functioning of the democratic system. 
The emphasis was on educating citizens, so they possessed both the knowledge 
and the skills which would enable them to play an effective part in democratic 
decision making. 

The CAAE convened the meeting, under the leadership of E.A. Corbctt. The 
purpose of the conference was stated to be to devise means of Co-ordination and 
co-operation among the organizations represented in order to achieve what was 
termed "a fuller program of adult education in urban and rural Canada, and for co- 
operation with all other voluntary and governmental bodies to meet the grave 
responsibilities of the postwar world*' (CAAE 1945:3). In his opening statement 
Corbctt referred to the common goal of everyone present, ''an informed public 
opinion". "That's our business", he said (CAAE 1945:3). 

ThcCBC and the NFB were well represented at the meeting, the former by E.L. 
Bushncll, Director General of Programs, the latter by its Director, John Gricrson. 
The spokespersons for both agencies — and indeed for all agencies present— made 
clear their commitment to citizenship education as part of their mandate as well 
as a wish to continue to co-operate with other organizations in the post war period. 
Gricrson made one of his most memorable speeches about adult education at this 
meeting, one which has since been reprinted several times, entitled "Education in 
a Technological Society*'. In it he stressed that the new technology of education, 
the "how*' of education, was not the basic challenge: 
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In my view, the basic problem of education lies not so much in the acquisition of 
literacy or knowledge of skills, as in the pattern of civic appreciation^ vie faith a;«d 
civic duty which goes with them. (CAAE 1945:35) 
Technology had helped to create "a new kind of society", but Canadians "have not 
yet given ourselves the new kind of imagination or the new conception of 
citizenship which makes it tolerable" (p.35). He spoke as well of the urgency of 
developing "responsibility and disciplines and duties" appropriate to the new 
technological society and described the challenge ahead in language which 
clearly inspired the well known "Declaration" proclaimed by the CAAE in the 
following year, when he stated that "the crisis in education today lies in the 
imaginative training for modern citizenship and not anywhere else" (p.36). 

Spokespersons for the two national programs, National Farm Radio Forum and 
Citizens' Forum (the latter concluding omy its second year of operation) spoke 
mainly in terms of the goats of the work. What seems most significant is that in 
both cases, in addition to speaking of helping to produce better informed 
individual citizcu, they put particular emphasis on the importance of learning to 
function in groups and of the fact that social action should flow from group 
deliberations. The latter point was stressed particularly by Ralph Staples, who 
spoke on behalf of Farm Forum, but George Grant (later the well known 
philosopher), who spoke for Citizens' Forum, while he stressed that the main 
purpose of the program was "to get Canadians to think for themselves", also 
stressed that "discussion must lead forward to greater rcsponsiblity to our 
communitcs, our nation and our world" (p.16-17). 

The resolutions endorsed by the meeting put particular emphasis on the need 
for co-operation in the post war period among organizations (public and volun- 
tary) which were concerned with matters of citizenship, social and cultural 
development. Those present called upon the CAAE to "take initiative in setting 
up a national co-operating committee to assist in integrating the adult education 
work"of the various agencies represented, and further that "this committee should 
facilitate the integration of the work of these agencies in national program 
planning and in community oiganization...." (p.7). Clearly this meeting and its 
resolutions revealed Corbctfs success in placing his organization at the centre of 
national planning in these areas. It also indicated with remarkable clarity the 
effective network and sense of common cause among key actors in efforts aimed 
at the social and cultural development of Canadian society. As well it provided 
the basis for a process which was to culminate in the establishment of the Joint 
Planning Commission. 

E.A. ' Ned ' Corbctt, the Director of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education from 1 936 to 195 1 , is generally credited as being the key figure behind 
the creation of three famous Canadian adult education projects, National Farm 
Radio Forum, Citizens' Forum and the Joint Planning C mission. The first of 
these three was, perhaps along with the Antigonish Movcmc , of Nova Scotia (see 
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the next chapter), one of the two best known Canad'ar contributions to the field 
of adult education, as seen from an international perspective (Lowe 1975; Ohliger 
1967). 

National Farm Radio Forum 

The origins of National Farm Radio Forum have been described by many writers, 
some of whom were directly involved in the events themselves (Armstrong 1968; 
Corbett 1957; Fans 1975; McKenzie in I. Wilson ctal 1954; Ohliger 1967;Selman 
1981;Sim 1954). There had been a great deal of experience with local discussion 
groups in the rural areas of Canada in the years prior to the establishment of Farm 
Forum (Armstrong 1968; McKenzie 1954), and with discussion groups which 
made use of radio broadcasts, in Britain and the United States (Ohliger 1967). 
Corbett had for some years before the war hoped that the CAAE could "provide 
assistance to the study club movement in Canada" by publishing study material 
and subject outlines (Armstrong 1968:104). He also had been aprominent figure 
in the early thirties in advocacy efforts which led to the establishment of a public 
broadcasting system in Canada, and was a close associate of W. Gladstone 
Murray, the first General Manager of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(CBC) (Armstrong 1968). In the most detailed account we have of these events, 
David Armstrong indicates that at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
CAAE, held in mid-September, 1937, two motions were passed the effects of 
which led eventually to National Farm Radio Forum. In an effort to make both the 
CAAE and adult education itself more widely known, Corbett was instructed to 
involve the Association in a substantial publishing program and also to arrange 
with the CBC for the broadcast of a scries of radio lectures about adult education 
and its place in society. During the ensuing period, further radio-based discussion 
programs were conducted in Canada, both involving co-operation between the 
CBC and the CAAE. One was entitled "Inquiry into Co-operation" and involved 
broadcasts, organized listening roups, and study materials which were sent to 
registered groups. The second was called "Community Clinic" ana operated in 
regions of Quebec, under the leadership of Macdonald College of McGill 
University. In this case groups were encouraged to send in reports on their 
dicussions. Both of these projects took place in 1940 and may be seen to be 
forerunners of Farm Forum. 

In the fall of * ^40, Farm Radio Forum went on the air in the Eastern region of 
CBC r *agc, with particular concentration on Ontario and Quebec, but with 
some <k, ..opmcnt in the Maritimcs as well. In the fall of 1941 , the program went 
on the national network. It was sponsored by three organizations, the CBC, the 
CAAE and the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

National Farm Radio Forum utilized a unique blend of four methodologies. 
The weekly topics covered in the scries were decided upon by representatives of 
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the three sponsoring organizations, which as the program went on were in turn 
informed as well by suggestions from the participating listening groups. 

The first element was the local Farm Forum group, These were groups formed 
for the purpose by the the CAaE (and its co-operating organizations across the 
country) or by the Federation of Agriculture. The majority of the groups were 
made up of members of existing organizations— co-operatives, farm organiza- 
tions, women's institutes, etc. The groups were constituted in the fall, at the be- 
ginning of the program season (usually 26 weeks long) for the purpose of 
following and participating in the program. There was a national office of Farm 
Forum which provided organizational support, and much of the local organiza- 
tional effort came from university extension departments or other agencies con- 
cerned with agricultural extension work. The forums, or local groups, came 
together on the night of the radio broadcast and at the conclusion of the program 
went on to discuss the week's topic. The conclusions or opinions of the groups 
were afterwards reported to a Provincial Secretary in each region. 

The Farm Forum national office, besides being responsible for the organization 
of the listening groups and other administrative mailers, published in advance of 
every broadcast a Farm Forum Guide, which among other things contained 
factual background information on ihc week's topic. These guides were made 
available lo group members, usually at the previous week's meeting. The guides 
contained other material as well, such as news aboul the program, discussion 
qucslions on which the group's opinions were soughl and suggestions about 
relevant films or further reading. 

The third major clement consisted of the weekly broadcast. This was ihc re- 
sponsibility of the Farm Broadcast Department of the CBC. The emphasis in the 
Farm Forum Guide, mentioned above, was the provision of factual material. The 
broadcasts frequently featured differences of view, perspective and opinion about 
the topic. This took ihc form of debate, pancldiscussions, and sometimes included 
elements of drama. An important additional feature was the brief (usually five 
minute) report by ihc Provincial Secretary. The broadcasts were seen generally 
as a means bolh to provide additonal information and also to slimulatc discussion 
in the groups. 

The fourth clement of Farm Forum, one which has teen judged lo be 
particularly significant, may be lermcd "feedback". This consisted mainly of ihc 
process by which, based on the discussion qucslions which were provided in ihc 
Farm Forum Guide, the groups sent a summary of their opinions on the topic of 
the week lo ihc Provincial Secretary. He or she was given five minutes at Ihc end 
off*?* week's broadcast lo summarize or report back lo Ihc Forums in the region 
on what the response had been lo Ihc previous week's topic. In some years, every 
4lh or 5th week's broadcast was entirely dcvolcd lo discussion of feedback from 
the groups. As ihc project gained momcnlum, this process was also used to galhcr 
suggestions about fulurc Farm Forum topics. This feedback clcmcnl of the 
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program was seen by many to be particularly significant because it helped to offset 
or counteract the "one way" nature of the print and broadcast media. It "completed 
the circle", in a sense. 

Although it was not an integral part of the Farm Forum format, there was a fifth 
clement of considerable significance, which came to be an important product of 
the project. That is what has been termed a community levclopmcnt outgrowth 
or offshoot of Forum activity. Although no comprehensive account of this activity 
exists, several of those who were associated with the program have indicated that 
many of the listening groups or forums carried out community development or 
community improvement projects in their local area, arising from the topics which 
were discussed, or from the group spirit and enthusiasm of the members of the 
Forum, who over time in many cases came to know each other very well. 

Farm Forum, as the name indicates, was aimed at the rural part of the 
population. The topics chosen for discussion were selected with this audience in 
mind. The topics for the 1947-48 season, for instance, included the following: 
Youth on the Farm; The Farmer Takes a Wife; A Farm Organization for Everyone; 
What's New in Health?; The Teacher in the Community; Organizing for Commu- 
nity Action; Marketing by Co-op; The World is our Market; Do we Need a 
National Marketing Act?; What Price Shall We Ask?; Arc Farmers Business- 
men?; What the Machine Has Done to Us; Do We Farm the Soil— Or Mine It?; Do 
We Want More Immigration? (See Food For Thought £,1, 1947:21). 

Farm Radio Forum had a life of some 24 years, from 1941 to 1965. Participa- 
tion in the program rose during the 1940s to a high point of 1,600 groups 
(containing approximately 30,000 members) in the program year 1949-50. From 
that point on, there was a gradual decline, there being about 500 groups by 1958. 
Considerable efforts were made to promote interest in the late fifties and early 
sixties, innovations such as phone in "hot lines" and the organization of special- 
ized "commodity groups" being introduced. Although these achieved a modest 
increase in the number of forums in 1962-63, the following year the decline 
continued, there toeing 300 groups in 1963-64. The co-open ling organizations 
decided to disband the project at the end of the program year in 1965. Reasons for 
the decline and eventual termination of the project arc complex, but would appear 
to include: that any such program has a "natural" lifespan and participation can 
only be sustained for so long; that sociological and cultural change in rural 
communities (including the proliferation of the motor car and the advent of 
television) affected the willingness of persons to take part; that there had been 
inefficient funds in the project to sustain organizational and promotional efforts 
at the regional level; and that the CBC changed ifs approach to public affairs 
broadcasting and came to have less interest in such projects and in sustained 
relationships with community organizations. 

In the meantime, the world had beaten a path to National Farm Radio Forum's 
door. It was perceived by planners in developing nations, officials of in tcrnational 
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aid agencies, and by adult educators in many countries that Farm Forum tech- 
niques could be effective in assisting with the dissemination of information and 
the involvement of adults in national development plans. Mention has already 
been made of the fact that when Ned Corbctt returned from the first post-war 
World Conference on Adult Education in Denmark in 1949 f which was sponsored 
by UNESCO, he reported that "every English-speaking delegate" at the confer- 
ence had been familiar with the contributions of Farm Forum to the field of adult 
education (Kidd 1950:xi), Reference has also been made in Chapter 2 to the fact 
that UNESCO commissioned a study of National Farm Radio Forum so that it 
could be made better known in other countries (Sim 1954), and that both John 
Ohligcr in his study of the utilization of the mass media and listening groups in 
adult education (Ohligcr 1967) and John Lowe in his UNESCO-sponsored world 
survey of adult education (Lowe 1975) recognized theoutstandingcontributionof 
Canada's Farm Forum program to the field of adult education. 

It has been estimated that projects based on the Farm Forum model were 
developed in at least 44 other countries (Cochrane ct al 1986). More specific detail 
on this matter is provided in an article written in 1962 by Rodger Schwass, then 
Editor-Manager of Farm Radio Forum: 

Farm Fonim in Canada is in its twenty-third season. It is seven years of age in India, 
four years old in South Africa. Work begins in Nigeria this month to organize 
thousands of farm forums and a workshop is planned which will train workers for 
farm forum service in fourteen West African nations. Adaptations of the technique 
have operated for ten years in Japan and for nearly a decade in France and in the West 
Indies. (Schwass 1962:315) 

Ned Corbctt has generally been credited with providing the key leadership role 
in the establishment of National Farm Radio Forum. The project was a product 
of his commitment to the education of rural people, his search for a means of 
moving the CAAE into a direct programming role, his unique capacity for 
engendering and sustaining co-operative working relationships among organiza- 
tions, his enthusiasm for the study group as a setting for learning, his close ties with 
the CBC, and perhaps most important of all, his commitment to citizenship 
education and the building of a sense of national identity in Canada (Armstrong 
1968; Corbctt 1957; Faris 1975; Sclman 1981; Young 1978). 

Citizens' Forum 

Citizens* Forum represented the application of the Farm Forum methodologies to 
a more general and urban audience. The account given above of the 1945 Joint 
Conference indicates the kind of thinking out of which Citizens' Forum sprang. 
There was in the latter years of the war a strong conviction that if a better world 
and a stronger Canadian society were to be built, a world which would be 
successful in avoiding economic depressions and world wars such as had recently 
been experienced, the democratic system must be strengthened, and the kind of 
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inter-agency co-operation which had been achieved in the war effort should be 
brought to bear on that task. 

Isabel Wilson, who is the person who has written most extensively about 
Citizens* Forum (Wilson in Wilson ct M 1954; Wilson 1980), was the National 
Secretary of the project for most of its life. Her account of the origins of this 
second national forum project, Fxe the one provided by Corbett in his autobiog- 
raphy (Corbett 1957), indicates that the National Farm Radio Forum model was 
relied upon in tenns of the methodologies to be employed. The CBC was already 
running a weeidy oroadcast scries entitled "Of Things to Come", which originated 
in various Canadian cities and dealt with public affairs topics of domestic and 
international interest. When approached by the C AAE, the CBC agreed to modify 
the scries along the lines of Farm Radio Forum, and this idea was strongly 
supported by the CAAE annual conference in the spring of 1943. A special con- 
ference was called for September of that year to work out detailed plans and to 
promote the participation of a wide variety of organiza, ions. Corbett indicates that 
when the conference met there were 135 delegates, "representing every Province 
in the Dominion" (Corbett 1957:169). Citizens' Forum was launched some weeks 
later. 

Citizens' Forum was more directly under the administration of the CAAE than 
was Farm Forum. There was the familiar CBC-CAAE relationship, but in this 
case, no third sponsoring organization. In the case of Farm Forum, the project 
maintained an office separate from that of the CAAE, but the newer project was 
an integral part of the CAAE's operations. Thcic was a National Committee for 
Citizens' Forum in the early years, the original members of which represented the 
CAAE, the C^C, the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, the YMC A and 
YWCA, libraries, the Workers' Educational Association, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and the Navy and the Army. Representatives of the business 
community and other interests were added later. 

The purposes of Citizens' Forum have been summed up by Wilson as 
"providing a basis for people to meet, examine the issues, share their opinions, and 
reach conclusions on the best course for public action" (Wilson 1980: 18). There 
is no reference here to the forum groups themselves taking action within their own 
communities, and indeed this seems to have been much less the case than with 
Farm Forum. 

The kinds of topics dealt with in the Citizens' Forum is revealed by the 
following, selected from those for the program year 1954-55: Charity Appeals: Is 
Something Wrong with the System?; The Church: Social Centre or Sprituai 
Community?; Divorce: Should the Laws be Amended?; Can McCarthyism 
Happen Here?; Is Civil Defence Obsolete?; Federal Scholarships; Arc the Liberals 
in to Stay?; Free Enterprise in Canada: Fact or Fancy?; Have We a Free and 
Responsible Press?; Do We Need a Bolder Immigration Policy?; Russia and 
China: Arc Their Interests Really the Same?; How Important is the Common- 
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wealth?; United Nations: First Ten Yean or Last?; How Can Wc Pay for 
Municipal Government?; Are We Satisfied with Canadian Broadcasting? (Food 
For Thought, 15,1, L . ,:49). 

The responsibilities of the two major sponsoring organizations were similar to 
the arrangements for Farm Forum, except that without the third sponsoring body, 
the CAAE had an expanded role. The CBC looked after the broadcasts, as in the 
case of Farm Foru^. These frequently took the font of a panel of speiJcers who 
represented different shades of opinion on the topic. For some years of the 
program, a continuing chairman took part in most if not all of the broadcasts. 
Morley Callaghan was chairman for the first two years. The Associate Director 
of the CAAE, Gordon Hawkins, was in the role for two years in the mid-fifties. 
Frequently, however, the chairmen were drawn from the community in which the 
broadcast originated. Isabel Wilson (1980) has commented that a lack of a 
continuing popular personality in the chair over the long haul probably was a 
limitation from the point of view of building a large audience. And the fact that 
there was a changing mix of panel members resulted in the program never 
establishing a consistent "style". As she has put it, "It could be mild or abrasive, 
restrained or explosive, hotly argumentative or quietly reflective" (Wilson 
1980:32). v 

The CAAE was responsible for the other elements of the program- for 
organizing listening groups across the country, publishing the weekly pamphlets 
and distributing them to the groups in advance of the broadcasts, and managing the 
feedback system from the groups. Perhaps even more obviously than in the case 
of Farm Forum, the weak point in Citizens' Forum lay in the lack of time and 
energy which went into the organization of listening groups. In most provinces, 
at any rate, the task was entrusted to the programming staff within the extension 
department of the provincial university, or in one of the universities. The author, 
when he joined the Extension Department of The University of British Columbia 
in 1954, fell heir to this responsibility. It was but one task among several major 
program responsibilities in the job, and while one attempted to do justice by the 
program, only so much time could be given to it. Too frequently all that could be 
done was to re-establish contact with the groups which had functioned the year 
before, rather than making strenuous efforts as w "i to create new ones. 

One of the major features of Citizens' Forum which may be said to be of 
"permanent" value is the background pamphlets which were published for each 
weekly topic. They now constitute a valuable library which reflects the concerns 
of Canadians over the twenty year span of the program. In most cases the CAAE 
contracted with an expert on the subject to write the 1 2 page pamphlet, which was 
then edited as necessary by the CAAE staff— for many years, by Isabel Wilson, 
who served as both general organizer and pamphlet editor for the program . In that 
almost al! topics discussed by Citizens' Forum were controversial, it is no small 
claim to be able to make, as Wilson docs in her history of the project, that 
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"Citizens* Forum pamphlets never faced the organized opposition of any group in 
the community" (Wilson 1980:62). The same cannot be said, as Ron Paris has 
described in detail in his study, of the broadcasts. On occasion interest groups took 
offence at the choice of speakers or the balance of opinion represented on the 
broadcasts, the antagonistic comments being spearheaded on one "famous" 
occasion by the President of the CAAZ itse'f (Faris 1975; Wilson 1980). 

Citizens' Forum was in operation from 1943 until 1967, but the several final 
years were quite unsatisfactory. In its first year of operation, 1 ,215 groups took 
part. This figure fell to 800 the following year. The number stood at 400 for 
several years in the late forties and early fifties, but began to slide again, to 315 
in 1953 and 200 in the following year. At this time, the program began its 
conversion to television, with the radio version for a period being simply the audio 
of the TV broadcast. The program was shortened to 30 minutes from the 
traditional 45 (to fit with TV patterns) and scheduled so late in the evening that it 
no longer could be used as a "discussion starter" for the groups. Clearly the 
discussion grc* i) aspect of Citizens* Forum had been sacrificed in the interests of 
gaining as large a "viewing audience" as possible, and at approximately this point 
too, the role of provincial secretaries in receiving and summarizing on the air the 
opinions of the groups on the previous week's topic was terminated (Wilson & 
Stinson 1957). In 1963-64, after many trials and experiments with the format and 
in the light of increasing signs of lack of interest on the part of the CBC, even the 
name was dropped, in favour of "The Sixties" and the radio version was converted 
to an open line show, the ^-cursor of "Cross Canada Checkup". The project was 
officially terminated ir. . . 

Writing in 1957, Ned Corbctt observed that whereas National Farm Radio 
Forum over the years had averaged "about 1 ,000 groups", in the case of Citizens' 
Forum, the figure "would be more like 200 to 300" (Corbctt 1957:192). It may 
well be that in the case of Citizens' Forum, the CAAE did not have as many 
"natural allies" on which it could rely for assistance in stimulating the formation 
of groups as was the case in the rural sections of the country. Perhaps there were 
more alternative acti vitcs and "distractions" for urban dwellers as well. The other 
general observation which can be made in contrasting the two programs is that 
there was lt f tic or no parallel from the point of view of the listening groups 
becoming separate or continuing entities which undertook local community 
improvement projects, as was the experience in Farm Forum. That this did not 
happen in the case of Citizens' Forum is perhaps not surprising in view of the more 
urban setting of the groups. 

Mention should also be made at this point of the fact that in 1979, under the 
dynamic leadership of Alan Thomas, the former Director of the CAAE, who was 
by then its President, the partnership between the CAAEand the CKC was revived 
briefly fora scries of programs about public affairs issues which ran under the title 
of "People Talking Back". Some of the difficulties encountered in mounting the 
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co-operative venture in 1979 were a reminder of the considerable achievements 
of those who had invented and sustained the Farm and Citizens' Forum projects 
over a span of more than 20 years. 

Joint Planning Commission 

The chain of events leading to the creation of the Joint Planning Commission, 
another noteworthy achievement in Canadian citizenship education, may be seen 
in the account of the Joint Conferenceof 1 945 , which was described earlier. In the 
late war and immediate post-war period of "reconstruction" thinking, it was felt 
to be important that organizations interested and active in educational activites 
having to do with the cultural and social development of Canada should continue 
to work together in peacetime, as the, had in wartime. The CAAE was asked by 
the organizations represented at the 1945 meeting to take the lead in the matter. 
Out of this arose the Joint Planning Committee (later Commission), which was 
formally established in 1947 and continued in operation until 1968. 

In his autobiography, Ned Corbctt (1957) traced the origins of the Joint 
Planning Commission (JPC) back to the founding of the CAAE itself in 1935. He 
pointed out that Ihc co-ordination of adult education activities had from the 
formation of the organization been a "primary" function it was expected to 
perform. In his view me CAAE had first to "become known and accepted" which 
it did primarily through its leadership of Farm and Citizens' Forum, and'then it 
could as well provide leadership in the co-ordination function, which he termed 
"me first and perhaps most important function of the CAAE" (Corbett 1957:209- 
10). Corbctt saw die formation of the JPC as the culmination of co-operative 
relation' hips the CAAE had developed over the years with several bodies, such as 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, the Canadian Legion Educational 
Services, the Canadian Council on Education for Citizenship, the Wartime 
Information Board, the National Film Board, and of course the partners involved 
in the two Forum projects. In his Director's Report to the CAAE in 1944, Corbett 
called for creating an instrument by means of which adult education in Canada 
could be "integrated and co-ordinated" (Quoted in Armstrong 1968:153). The 
Joint Conference of 1945, already described, was in his view part of a natural 
progression from these earlier relationships as well as the beginning of the 
planning for a new, somewhat more formalized vehicle for future co-operation. 

The CAAE conference of May, 1946, was intended to work out the details of 
a co-ordinating or joint planning body for the field of citizenship education in 
Canada. It was attended by 125 delegates, representatives of many national 
agencies involved in adult education. It endorsed the well known "1946 
Declaration'' on education for citizenship (which is described in Chapter 3) and as 
well established a plan of action and statement of purposes for the Joint Planning 
Commission. As stated in Clare Clark's The Joint Planning Commission (1 954), 
the most substantial study of the Commission which has been published, the 
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purposes of the "Committee" (as it was called at first) were: 

a. to facilitate the exchange of information on program and activities between 
the different agencies in the field. 

b. to avoid overlapping and duplication of effort particularly in the production 
of program materials. 

c. to work out more effective ways of using available materials and agencies. 

d. to consider areas of adult education not being covered and to reach groups 
not now being reached. 

c. to make suggestions about program needs. 

(Clark 1954:8-9) 

Consultations with organizations were held in the ensuing months under the 
leadership of Ned Corbctt and John Robbins, the latter representing the Council 
on Education for Citizenship and acting as "secretary" in this formau ve period. It 
was clear that more substantial resources were required, however, and Corbctt was 
successful in getting a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York to 
support the project through its early stages. (Carnegie had provided support for 
the CAAE when it was first established, as it had done for the American 
counterpart organization in the previous decade.) Roby Kidd, a Canadian who 
was about to graduate from Columbia University with his doctorate in adult edu- 
cation, was known to the foundation's officers and it was suggested to Corbctt that 
he would be an appropriate person to give leadership to the new planning body. 
Corbctt employed Kidd as Associate Director of the CAAE, with responsibility as 
well to be Secretary of the JPC. 

The Joint Planning Commission was an unusual organization. It had no 
"membership" in the formal sense of the term. Organizations could place 
themselves on the mailing list and attend the regular meetings (usually three a 
year) if they were interested in doing so. The CAAE provided the secretariat for 
the Commission, but in all the meetings and other activities, it was just one among 
equals as far as the participating organizations were concerned. The "member- 
ship" of the Commission soon grew to approximately 70 organizations, drawn 
from business, the churches, labour, government, universities and voluntary 
agencies. Some years later, in his book published in 1961 , A.F. Laidlaw catego- 
rized the participating organizations as fottews. 



Business and professional groups i 5 

Labour organizations 4 

Churches 5 

Government departments and agencies 18 

Provincial departments of education 6 

University extension 17 

Voluntary organizations 42 



114 (Laidlaw 1961:15) 

The JPC carried out a variety of lasks and many organizations were represented 
at its meetings by the same person on a regular basis. These persons came to know 
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each other well, and in most cases, worked easily together. Clark (who succeeded 
Kidd as Secretary of the Commission when the latter became Director of the 
CAAE in 195 1 ) concluded her study of the JPC bv stating that they had learned that 
'co-ordination is not something that a person d^s.... Co-ordination is a process; 
it happens, when opportunities are created for a full and free exchange of ideas and 
experience" (Clark 1954:31). 

The JPC met usually three times a year. One of the meetings was given over 
largely to a series of reports from the panic ipating organizations on their program 
and publication plans for the year. This sounds rather formidable but apparently 
worked well, under the genial chairmanship of longstanding chairman, Walter 
Herbert, and brought out a great deal of information which facilitated opportuni- 
ties for co-operation and mutual support among some of the member groups. 
Other meetings during the year (most were held in Toronto, Ottawa or Montreal) 
were devoted to topical subjects, such as: briefings about royal commissions or 
other major government initiatives; information on public issues, especially those 
in the fields of culture, social development or education; communications issues 
such as broadcasting policy, aspects of the emerging television services, etc.; 
other significant developments in the field of education such as "Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Learning", "Retraining and Employment", etc. The 
Commission, through its well placed members, was able to attract as participants 
and guest speakers at their meetings key persons in national affairs, such as the 
chairpersons of royal commissions, senior political and business leaders, and on 
one occasion, in 1964, Prime Minister L.B. Pearson, who spoke on International 
Co-operation Year. 

The Commission did much more than meet three times a year, however. It had 
standing committees on areas such as radio, film evaluation and community 
centres; it published bibliographies; it established awards for outstanding work in 
radio and film production; it conducted surveys of topics such as labour education 
and education in penal institutions; it commissioned studies on significant public 
issues and assisted member organizations which were preparing briefs to govern- 
ment or public inquiries. lis work in connection with the topics under review by 
the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences 
was particularly notable. In connection with program initiatives such as the latter, 
it should be noted that participation in JPC studies and deliberations did not 
commit any of the participating organizations to a particular point of view, or to 
taking any action at all on such issues. The members gained background 
information about the subjects, but were free to lake whatever action they chose— 
if any— on the matter. This was essential if government departments and those 
with strongly contrasting views on issues were to participate. 

The JPC was clearly a valuable meeting ground for institutional and other rep- 
resentatives. It wa, in a sense "one meeting away from extinction" at all times, 
but people kept attending, presumably feeling that they were deriving benefit from 
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so doing. The Commission functioned for slightly more than twenty years and was 
clearly a significant clement in the cultural, social and educational development 
of the country during that period. It provided a means for a meeting of minds and 
exchange of information among a range of (mainly) national organizations and a 
forum for learning about and exchanging views concerning significant national 
issues. 

The maintenance of such co-ordinating or consultative bodies is no simple 
matter. North America (and other regions) is strewn with the corpses of such co- 
ordinating organizations— national and local — which simply were not made to 
work. It was perceived by many knowledgeable persons that the JPC in Canada 
was unusually successful. In her study of the project, Clark provides considerable 
detail on the extent of interest shown in the JPC by persons and organizations in 
other countries (Clark 1954:14). 

Perhaps one reason for the success of 'he JPC was the special interest which the 
two successive Directors of the CAAE, Ned Corbett and Robj Kidd, had in the 
project. It was Corbett's brainchild, and in large measure his creation. It 
symbolized and was built upon his unique capacity for "networking" with and 
attracting the interest of leaders in various walks of life. Kidd came to the staff of 
the CAAE in 1947 with special responsibility to make the JPC work, and he had 
a continuing interest in it throughout its life. 

Attendance at the regular JPC meetings began to decline in the sixties and the 
organization began to experiment with occasional conferences on special topics 
rather than the regular three meetings a year. It has also been suggested that as the 
sixties progressed, the JPC was not successful in adapting to the increasingly 
bilingual style of operations of national organizational life. In the end, the 
management committee recommended the termination of the Commission's 
activities, a measure which was approved in early 1968 by the CAAE Board 
(Selman 1985). 

The National Film Board of Canada 

f he National Film Board of Canada (NFB) wascrcatcd by Parliament in the spring 
of 1939, to some degree taking over the functions of the Canadian Government 
Motion Picture Bureau, which had been in existence since 1914. John Grierson, 
who already had done outstanding work in Britain as a maker of documentary 
films, was appointed as the first head of the new unit. The Act which created the 
NFB stated as one of its purposes, to "produce and distributc.fUms designed to 
interpret Canada to Canadians and to other nations** (cited in Jones 1981). To this 
general aim of nation building was soon added, as a result of the outbreak of the 
Second World War only a few months later, the task of rallying the Canadian 
people behind the war effort. But the more general aim was still central. In its 
annual report in 1942, the Board specified its purpose. Its films had been: 
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designed deliberately to promote a senscof national uni ty and a national understand- 
ing between the many groups which go to make the Canadian nation. They are 
designed to interpret the nterests of each section of Canada to the others, and to 
integrate sectional interests with the interests of the nation as a whole. (Quoted in 
Evans 1984:117) 

This mandate clearly involved the NFB in a combinatior. of education and 
propaganda, the need for the latter being reinforced by the onset of wartime 
conditions. This was not a problem to Grierson, in that in his mind, there was no 
difference between education and propaganda. As one of his biographers has 
stated, "Grierson wanted to organize a movement to preach, spread and maintain 
the democratic faith" (Evans 1984:36). As another student ofGrierson's wp-*: his 
put it, to Grierson, "Propaganda seems simply to be education given the punch that 
it needs to be effective in a mass society" (Lockerbie in John Grierson Project 
1984:97). The wartime conditions under which Grierson functioned for most of 
his tenure with the Film Board provided a content in which propaganda was widely 
accepted as a necessary and acceptable function of the agency. 

Grierson was a genius in the making of documentary films. He viewed the 
documentary as a tool for propagating ideas, as a "way to change mass conscious- 
ness" (Evans 1984:9). He is quoted by the editor of a volume of his writings as 
having stated: 

I have been a propagandist all my working life because i have believed that we 
needed to do our democratic mind over if v> were going to save democracy. I have 
believed that in education was the heart of the matter, but that education needed to 
be revolutionized.... I have orcanized my own educational revolution, and that is 
what the documentary movement is and what it is about, (Hardy in John Grierson 
Project 1984:108) 

The National Film Board of Canada, under Grierson's leadership, soon gained 
an international reputation for excellence in the Held or the documentary film , one 
which it has maintained over the years. However, it was one tiling to make fine 
films; it was another to get Canadians to look at them. It is the solution which was 
devised to cope with this challenge which is the focus of attention ... the present 
study. This consisted of the travelling projectionist/discussio 'i leader, the local 
film council and the film circuit. The fecus here is on the non -theatrical 
distribution of films. As Grierson was fond u/ saying, thctt were more scats 
outside of theatres than in them (Evans 1984:160). 

During the war years, the NFB relied on three main devices as mens of getting 
tluir films seen by the people of Canada. These were the rural . ilm circuits, the 
industrial circuits and the trade union circuits. In all three cases, projectionists 
were employed who travelled from one location to another (in the case of the rural 
circuits, over considerable distances) and showed films to whatever audiences 
could be attracted. The film was still in its infancy in many resper' • and there was 
widespread interest in this new means of communication. Rural audiences had 
few opportunities otherwise to view films and in his book about the NFB's disiri- 
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bution system, C. W. Gray provides some wonderful stories about the reactions of 
some such audiences to their early film viewing (Gray 1973). In the case of the 
ihJjstrial and trade union circuits, the audiences were in most cases relatively 
easy to reach— on the job-site or at union meetings. By these means, in the first 
full year of operation, th , non-theatrical distribution system was reaching audi- 
ences of a quarter of *\ million persons a month, or a tc:al of four million in the year 
1942 (Buchanan 1944; Evans 1984). These methods were relied upon for the bal- 
ance of the wartime period. 

Following the war, the budget of the Film Board was considerably reduced and 
other methods had to be found to sustain the non-threatrical film distribution. The 
Board developed a strategy which relied, essentially, on the interest and voluntary 
activity of many Canadians who had a particular interest in film as a medium of 
communication and as an art form. The Board, through its field staff in the regions 
of the country, fostered the growth of local film councils and established film 
libraries across the country, which in turn serviced a far flung network of "film 
circuits". J.R. Kidd, who was an expert in film utilization and wrote a great deal 
about film distribution in Canada, has stressed the basic difference in the NFB's 
approach between the wartime years and the post-war period. Writing in 1953, he 
stated: 

No longer docs ihc NFB field man, an itinerant projectionist, carry aprogram to each 
of twenty points and put on the show. The screenings at all places arc now entirely 
in the hands of local film councils or film committees. (Kidd 1953:18) 
The film libraries in each province were typically placed in the extension 
departments of the provincial uni vcisitics. They maintained contact with the local 
film councils and dministcrcd the film circuits, in consultation with the Film 
board field men. This latter responsibility included seeing that a small collection 
of films was provided to each community on the circuit at regular intervals. As 
well, they provided other services such as assisting with the training of council 
members and projectionists, offering courses on film utilization and film appre- 
ciation and stimulating creative approaches to film distribution at the community 
level. 

The NFB field nan now became much more than an itinerant projectionist. He 
or stie became a supervisor of the operation of the film circuit system. Writing in 
1953, Kidd stated that there were currently 62 field men employed by the Board 
and that as a result of the operation of the film circuit system, there were 
approximately 4,900 non-theatrical "viewing points" or NFB films, resulting in 
an average of 75 such points to be supervised by each NFB field officer (Kidd 
1^53:21-22). This film circuit activity flourished in Canada until the advent of 
television in the early fifties. 

In an article summarizing the acliv' ics of the NFB in the post-war j :ars, it was 
stated in 1950 that in spite of the rer uction of funds available to the Board since 
the war, community audiences for WFB films had tripled. "In all, more than 1 ,300 
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different audiences, numbering about 1,000,000 persons, view screenings each 
monUi outside the regular theatres" (Canada as a Film-Maker 1950-11) 

im^ rt e 7,° rk rt 0f ?t Nali ° nal / ilm Board whiCh has J«st been described forms an 
important part of the story of adult education for citizenship in this country It is 
clear from the ideas of Grierson and others that the documentary Him, which has 

° nC ° f C ■*«•« leagues as "the citizenship movie" 
(Buchanan 1944:4), was seen as an educational instrument in the continuing effort 
of nation , bu. ding and the seeking of the Canadian identity. In addition, the non- 
theatrical distribution system which was devised and maintained by the Board and 
its al hes was an extremely creative response to the challenge of size and distance 

fh rr" 1 y ' , By dcvising 3 distribu ^" system which relied esse... 
ually on the efforts of local people and organizations, the Board was able to make 
a contribution to citizenship education in Canada which was not only of outstand- 
ing quality, but which as well reached into virtually every community in the 



The Co-operative Movement 

Although other projects in co-operative action and education, including the 
Antigonish Movement of Nova Scotia, will be dealt with in the next chapter it is 
appropriate to make at least brief reference to this aspect of adult education o 
ciuzenship here as well. What will be dealt with here briefly are two examples of 
activities conducted within the co-operative movement which wereTrhaps 

£Z? thm 0 " CnC H T aging qumCS ° f gCncral citize » shi P *™ o" econoJL 
n^ 8 n u ,S 3 dchcateonc 10 tow, but seems a valid distinction for present 

Second Work fw^ ^ fa ManU ° ba ' dU " ng ™ d im ™d"tcly after the 

The first was a remarkable program of local study groups which were organized 

FedrLtn US r P, A CCS f C Ma "^ ba FcdCrati ° n ° f Agricullurc ( ,alcr * e ^nitoba 
Fedreauon of Agriculture and Co-operation). The aim was along the lines of 

National Farm Radio Forum, to involve as many interested persons^ po s b . c in 

the study of topics related to farm and r,ral life, and to do n trough die swdj 

SIS J "—J ' d,ng °PP° r ; unitics for ^participants togain .kills in expressing 
and analyzing ideas and to foster group and community life. The project bejt 

fauSS ft£I^T rtOW200,,,IWMa Thchi ^^"t was reached 
R. h. 1 ^ l f y gr ° UPS WCrC t3king part ' invo,vi ng4,287 oarticipants. 

hrm RaH v™ 8 ^ °" S * d S0UrCCS of 35 in * c NaUonal 
Farm Radio Forum (the pamphlets and broadcasts), these Manitoba groups were 
supported by visiting speakers, training courses on speaking skills and other forms 

I amnfTs^, *! SlUd 7 F idCS ' ThC 8° vcmmc nt of Manitoba provided a 
grant of $5,000 to assist with the production of pamphlets to serve vs a basis for 
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group study. They were on such topics as: Homemaking, Canadian Wheat Policy, 
Public Speaking, Foods and Health, Consumers' Co-operation, "Heritage of the 
Prairies", "Your Child Your School", "Theory and Practice of Co-operation", 
Rural Leadership, Rural Community Health, Soil Conservation, and Manitoba 
Folk Schools. In addition, four study pamphlets were issued in French, for use in 
French-speaking communities; A Guide for Discussion Leaders was also pub- 
lished. This remarkable flourishing of study group activity in Manitoba dropped 
off as wartime conditions began to be felt in earnest in the small communities of 
the province (Fairbairn 1989: Friescn & Parsey 1951). 

As has been mentioned, one of the study group guides published under the 
program funded by the government was on the subject of folk schools. This 
publication told the story of the development of folk schools in Manitoba during 
the decade from 1940 to 1950 (Friesen & Parsey 1951). There was considerable 
folk school activity in both Manitoba and Ontario during that period, inspired by 
the internationally renowned Danish folk high schools. Indeed, if one considers 
as "folk schools" the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Schools which were 
organized in several provinces and the School of Community Life in Alberta, all 
of which had their origins about the same lime in the late thirties and had been 
influenced by the Danish folk high schools, then it is possible to see this period as 
the high point of the folk schools in Canada. 

Returning to the folk schools in Manitoba, which were the best developed ones 
in Canada, it is clear from their statement of goals that they were concerned with 
citizenship education, broadly speaking. The account of folk school activity states 
that they were intended to serve three general purposes: 

lo make young people aware of the part they can play in community building; to give 
them some confidence in expressing their thoughts with case and vigor; and to 
release the energy and latent talents of youth in order to bring about a rich personal 
development. (Friesen & Parsey 1951:14) 
A more detailed statement of aims included reference to "awakening acommunity 
consciousness" and "imbuing the students with the will to study for action"— "not 
talk-democracy, but DO-demoncracy". The aims of the "Advanced Leadership 
Schools" which were begun in 1946, included the following: "To inspire in young 
people the desire for community service and leadership and to equip them with a 
few fundamental facts and techniques by which this desire may be fulfilled" (Frie- 
scn & Parsey 1951:14,28). 

The folk schools were held throughout the province, in such locations as 
community halls, Canadian Legion branches, church and privately owned halls. 
They usually were four days long, and were held in the months October to May, 
when the participants could be spared fain farm duties. The schools were open to 
persons between the apes of lb ?nd 35. Only a few were held each year (during 
the decade of the forties it varied from 5 to 9 per year), so participants sometimes 
travelled to other communites in order to take part. An average of six communities 
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were represented at each school. Average attendance per school hovered close to 
20 each year, total enrollment reaching as high as 152 in the year 1942-43. 
Advanced Schools of three weeks duration were introduced in 1946, in response 
to the wish which had been expressed in some communities for a more intensive 
course. One of these courses was offered in 1946-47, three the following year and 
two in each of the ensuing two years. The content of the program in these longer 
schools included topics such as: public speaking r -d rules for conducting 
meetings, discussion group techniques, the co-operatic movement, economics, 
agricultural practices, aspects of the arts, health and nutrition, visiting speakers 
and recreation. 

Evaluation of the benefits or results of activities such as the folk schools is dif- 
ficult at best. The "hardest" data which was gathered, if it could be termed that, 
was a study conducted in 1949 of the subsequent activities of those who had 
attended the first Advanced School in 1946 (Friesen & Parsey 1951). The goals 
of the schools were reflected in the kinds of activities the evaluators were 
interested in: auing as leaders in co-operative organizations, taking part in farm 
forums, assisting with folk schools, participating in public speaking contests, 
acting in "Youth Locals" (folk school "alumni" groups), etc. 

This brief description of the folk schools in Manitoba can perhaps be 
concluded with a comment from the account of the work by J.K. Friesen and J.M. 
Parsey: 

Byproviding opportunities for group leadership, the schools instill confidence in the 
individual ' nd arouse in him a feeling of greater responsibility. Idealistic youth is 
shown, in part, how to apply its energies in meeting the challenge of community 
welfare. The active desire, on the part of farm youth, to make a worthwhile 
contribution to community life cannot be over-emphasized. (Friesen & Parscv 
1951:38) y 

It is clear from the foregoing ar - unt of some outstanding Canadian programs 
in the field of citizenship education that this country has produced over the 
decades some truly imaginative and effective projects in this field. Some of them 
have gained international recognition and have been borrowed and adapted for use 
elsewhere. All have had considerable impact on the lives of the Canadians who 
took part in them. "Imaginative training for citizenship" has been a major strand 
in adult education in Canada. 
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Education for Social Change 



The previous chapter contained a description of aspects of adult education in 
Canada which were aimed at equipping cr encouraging adult citizens to play an 
active part in the public life of their society. Many of the best known contributions 
Canada has made to adult education fall into that category. The present chapter 
will examine another important dimension of the field, projects which did not stop 
at disposing adults to be active in their role as citizens, but rather actively 
encouraged and assisted them to be agents of social change. 

There has been a long tradition of adult education becoming actively involved 
in efforts to seek social and political change. The modern adult education 
movement is seen to dale from the late decades of the eighteenth century. Harold 
Silver, in his English Education and the Radicals 1780-1850 (1975), has shown 
that from the earliest stages in the development of the field, there has been a major 
element of adult education which has been allied with active efforts to bring about 
change in social, cultural and political aspects of society. There has never been 
a time in the history of the field when such a "strand" has not been present, and in 
recent decades, which have seen the emergence of so many Third World societies, 
this aspect of the field has been a particularly prominent one. Voices from th^ 
Third World, such as that of Paulo Freirc, have strengthened those elements of the 
field in the more industrialized countries which have an interest in utilizing aduit 
education as a means of promoting and achieving social change 

There has also been a strong tradition of and interest in adult education as an 
instrument of social change within North American society. Representative of 
that point of view has been Eduard Lindcman, whose ideas have been so 
influential. Something of the flavour of his views on the matter is provided by the 
following quotation from an article he wi'Jic in 1945: 

The key word of democracy is participation . It is at this p tint that education enters 
the equation .Social actio a is in essence the use of force or coercion . The use of force 
or coercion is justified only when the force is democratic, and this means it must be 
derived from intelligence and reason. Adult education thus turns out to be the most 
reliable instrument for social actionists. If they learn how to educate the adherents 
of their movement, they can continue to utilize the compelling power of a group and 
still remain within the scope of democratic behavior. When they substitute 
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something otherthanintelligenceandreason.social action emanates as sheer power 
and soon degenerates into habits which tend toward an anti-democratic direction. 
Every social action group should at the same time be an adult education group, and 
I go even so far as to believe that all successful adult education groups sooner or later 
become social action groups. (Cited in Kidd 1959b:142-43) 
In the vigorous philosophical debate about the purposes of adult education 
which has characterized the field in recent decades, there has been a strong 
tendency to contrast the use of adult education to serve individual needs with its 
use in serving social needs. Typical of the language of that debate is that used by 
Tom Lovctt and his colleagues when they refer to the need to cducato people 
"away from the dead end of individualism into the freedom that grows from co- 
operauon and collective soluUons to problems" (Lovett, Clarke & Kilmurrav 
1983:5). 3 

There has been a strong clement of adult education for social action in Canada, 
as the following pages will demonstrate. Community development, a social 
change strategy which relics heavily on adult cducaUon, has been apromincn t part 
of the Canadian scene. The co-operative Tiovcment has taken the lead in many 
projects aimed at economic— and social- -change. Government itself, and public 
agencies such as the National Film Soard have at times, and in various ways, 
played a part in such work. It is in the nature of voluntary action in a society such 
as Canada's to be acU vely working for change of various kinds. The contemporary 
New Social Movements arc important elements in that tradition 



Community Development in Canada 

Community development, a process through which the members of a 'ommunily 
assess the present state of their community, set goals for desired enanges, and 
proceed to attempt to achieve those goals, has a rich and varied history in Canada. 
The author is not one of those who see community development as contained 
within the field of adult cducaUon (See for instance Vcrncr & Booth 1964), but it 
is certainly the case that adult education plays a large part in any sound approach 
to such activity. And the adult educator appropriately contributes professional 
competence to the process, asdoothcrcommunity workers such as the community 
organization, public administration and community planning specialists. Com- 
munity development is variously defined, but all acceptable definitions place 
emphasis not only on the role, but also on the growth of the members of the 
community as part of the process. 

Community development in Canada goes back at least as early as the "lighted 
schoolhousc" movement of the early 1920s. The story of the work of Robert and 
Thclma England, beginning in 1920, in a largely Ukrainian rural school district in 
Saskatchewan, if not the earliest such community development work (in their case 
based on the rural schojl), may be seen at least as representative of those 
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beginnings (England 1929; England 1980). Another earlv example or demonstra- 
tion of the community development approach was conducted under the auspices 
of the Canadian Association for Adult Education in The Pas, Manitoba, in the 
period 1938 to 1940, and led by Harry and Mary Avison (Welton 1987c). To this 
list of relatively early Canadian approaches to community development one might 
add the experiences of Florence O'Neill in Land's End, Newfoundland in 1942 
(O'Neill 1963). A review of the considerable body of writing about "community 
councils" in the journal of the CAAE in the immediate post-war period indicates 
that the aims of those involved in that work were consistent with the community 
development approach (For example, see Baker 1945). 

Apart from his account of the Antigonish Movement (see below), Jim Lotz, in 
his book about community development in Canada (1977), begins the story with 
a brief account of such work carried out under the auspices of the Governmentof 
Manitoba among the Native Indian and Metis population of that province, 
beginning in 1959. The work was directed by Jean Lagasse, who had conducted 
a study of the conditions under which people of Indian ancestry were living in that 
province and who had recommended that a program of community development 
should be introduced (Lagasse in Draper 1971). Having been appointed to take 
charge of such a program, he recruited a team of workers, who were assigned to 
various communities and set about working with local people in the achievement 
of goals which were established in the communities. Examples of projects which 
were undertaken include establishing a pulpwood co-operative, building housing, 
establishing friendship centres and concerted efforts to build better relationships 
between Native and while residents. Lotz has pointed out that these were fairly 
small scale projects, and that the emphasis in the Manitoba program was generally 
"helping Indians to develop skills, abilities and self-confidence in handling local 
development and the impact of change" (Lotz 1 977 :41 ). Lagasse left the province 
in 1963 and the subsequent actions of the Manitoba Government, as described by 
Lotz, indicate that the government had largely given up on (some would say, 
betrayed) the community development approach and proceeded instead with "top 
down" decisions involving the creation of large economic enterprises in the 
Northern regions of the province. This sort of abandonment by government of 
community development approaches after an initial period of support wes to be all 
too common in the subsequent fifteen years of experience with this work in 
Canada. 

Attention will be given in a later section of this chapter to the role of 
government study commissions and like bodies in promoting social change. The 
landmark case wh» i will be described there and from which Canadians learned 
so much about how this process can work as an educational instrument was that 
of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, which 
reported in the mid-fifties. 
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After that process was concluded, the provincial government created a new 
community development agency and placed in charge of it William Baker, who 
had served as Chairman of the Royal Commission. This agency was entitled the 
Centre for Community Studies and several social scientists and educators who had 
donework forthe Royal Commission joinedthe staff of;, new organization. For 
several years thereafter, theCcntre for Community Studies conducted community 
development programs in small towns of the province, carried out research on 
aspects of community change, and offered courses about community change 
strategy for professionals and community leaders. In addition, the Centre staff 
published a series of six pamphlets, the "Key to Community" series, based on this 
activity, which were widely circulated in Canada and were important resources for 
those working in the field. They were particularly useful in that they became 
available in the early 1960s, just as community development was gaining 
increased acceptance in government circles and study materials were required for 
the increasing numbers of persons who entered this type of practice (See for 
instance Stensland 1962; Larsen 1963). 

Community development methodology was v/idely used in the Province of 
Quebec during the sixties— and afterwards— within the context of that society's 
efforts to transform itself, by means of what has been referred to as the "Quiet 
Revolution 0 . The best known community development project, at least in the 
early sixties, vas le Bureau d' Amcnagemcnt dc l'Est du Quebec (usually referred 
to as BAEQ), which was the name of the society formed to carry out the work. It 
was mainly an economic development project, funded jointly by Ottawa (through 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Administration) (ARDA) and 
theprovincc,andfocuscd on the Lower St. LawrenceandGaspe regions. By 1967, 
there were 70 permanent staff (researchers, economists, sociologists and social 
development officers), who were working with 140 community committees. This 
project, considerable in scale, was but one of the means by which Quebec society 
was seeking to modernize and secularize itself. Other community development 
projects, in the city of Montreal and with Native organizations, were launched in 
the sixties as well (Lloyd 1967). 

The 1960s brought a social and political climate which was well disposed to 
citizen participation and to participatory methods such as community develop- 
ment (Bothwcll, Drummond & English 1981). In 1965, the Pearson government, 
taking a leaf out of President Lyndon Johnson's book, declared "War on Poverty" 
on a broad front and set about by various means, including community develop- 
ment, to ameliorate the condition of many disadvantaged Canadians. The 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (and Administration) and the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion (DREE) both utilized educational 
as well as economic weapons in their efforts to improve the situation of people in 
depressed areas of thecountry . In the case of ARDA, a contract was signed in 1 964 
with the two national adult education associations, the CAAE and the ICEA, under 
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which the two associations would assist with the training of community develop- 
ment personnel. Two major national seminars and a series of other meetings were 
held for that purpose in 1965 (Selman 1985). The efforts of both senior levels of 
government were sporadic, however, and limited. In his evaluation of community 
development work in Canada published in 1967, A.J. Lloyd commented as 
follows: 

The commitment to community development in Canada has been too limited. Tiu 
programs presently operating have been found to be too few in number, irregu! v in 
quality and uneven in distribution , and they have not been found to serve all deprived 
people throughout the nation. (Lloyd 1967:4) 

Another important program initiative of this period was the creation in 1966 of 
the Company of Young Canadians (CYC). This was a brainchild of Hime 
Minister Pearson and was similar in concept to the Peace Corps in the United 
States, except its mandate was a domestic Canadian one. The concept was that 
young adults who were so inclined could contribute a year or two of their lives as 
volunteers (they received a subsistence wage) to r arry out socially useful, 
developmental work where it was needed in Canadian society. The Company 
concentrated mainly on community development sorts of projects and from the 
beginning became a centre of controversy (Hamilton 1970). Some of the 
controversy was almost inevitable; the Company was after all in the "change 
business", and many elements in Canadian — as any other — society are disturbed 
when change is promoted. But the Company was also the author of many of its 
own misfortunes, many of its training activities for its own personnel being very 
badly handled and more important, much of the community development activity 
it carried out being incompetently carried out. The organization became a "storm 
centre" and the target of much bad publicity. Its financial management was at 
times in chaos and was at one point the subject of an investigation by a House of 
Commons committee. After some six years of a stormy history, the federal gov- 
ernment decided it had had enough, and the Company was closed down in the early 



In 1971, a time of rising unemployment, the federal government launched 
another scheme, Opportunities For Youth. (OFY). It was meant to provide 
funding for student employment in the summer months for the purpose of carrying 
out pr< : ccts they felt would be meeting community needs. The program contin- 
ued until 1976. Although much useful work was performed, the young people 
often ran into the resistance of local agencies, which felt that the OFY projects 
were frequently misguided, and also saw that the projects would in many cases 
raise the expectations for service of groups in the community, expectations the 
regular agencies could not meet. And of course some of the projects were 
incompetently handled. The federal authorities first tried to regulate the system 
by instituting an ever-increasing scries of administrative requirements of the local 
groups, but as has been mentioned, in the end cancelled the program entirely. 
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A somewhat similar or parallel program was instituted at about the same time 
for adults. Called the Local Initiatives Program (LIP), it was a make-work 
program for unemployed persons. It suffered many of the same problems as the 
OFY did, which was not very surprising. As Lotz has commented: 

In the case of OFY and LIP, untrained people were suddenly expected to plan, 
design, initiate and operate programs that provided meaningful employment for the 
participants for the community. The projects had to be "creative, original and 
innovative", and could range from converting a one-room school house into a 
community centre, to writing and publishing a history of a city, town or village. 
(Lotz 1977:55) 

Many projects run under the LIP grants functioned in the area of providing social 
work, counselling and advisory health care services. In many cases, those 
involved were completely out of their depth; there were many casualties and much 
bad publicity was generated. 

In spite of the difficulties experienced by the forcmentioncd programs, other 
similar schemes were launched by the federal authorities. A Local Employment 
Assistance Program (LEAP) created community jobs for disadvantaged persons 
among the unemployed. Outreach was a Manpower sponsored program providing 
work for some categories of women and members of visible minorities. A 
Community Employment Program began in 1975 and was aimed at assisting 
unemployed persons to launch money-making ventures (Lotz 1977). 

In the meantime, federal authorities responsible for Indian affairs had become 
convinced, at least as early as 1 964 (Thomas 1964), that community development 
approaches had a great deal to offer to the end of enabling Native people to take 
a more active role in the management of their own communities. As is so 
frequently the case, on the one hand there was a wish to promote change, but on 
the other a resistance to such developments (See ,icIIano 1971; Rogers 1971; 
Lotz 1977). The federal government put considcraolc resources into the training 
of departmental personnel and Native leaders in community development meth- 
ods. Considerable useful work was done, but much frustration generated as well. 
Alberta and Ontario followed Manitoba's earlier lead and created provincially- 
sponsorcd community development programs (as did Nova Scotia, for work 
among the black citizens, especially). The Native "Friendship Centre" movement 
became quite widespread, especially in the cities. The results of these various 
community development efforts among the Native Indians arc difficult to assess. 
Certainly there are obvious cases where community development programs were 
frustrated, or foundered. On the other hand, it may wcii be the case that the most 
important result of this activity was nol the success (or lack of it) of any particular 
projects, but rather whale vc . individual leaders in the Native communities learned 
which contributed to their subsequent effectiveness in assisting the First Nations 
people of the country along the road to the management of their own affairs. 

Reference should be made as well to the fact that Frontier College, (which 
was described in Chapter4), also moved intocommunity development work in the 
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late sixties and early seventies. This was part of a new project undertaken by the 
College which involved getting contracts from provincial authorities under which 
the College would provide full-time workers, for up to two years, who would be 
posted to communities selected by the province to serve as community develop- 
ment agents. This did not ever become a major part of Frontier College's 
activities, but some important work was accomplished and this activity may be 
seen as a kind of bridge for the College from its traditional worker-teacher services 
to itscurrent work b community-based adult basic education (SceF.&N. McLeod 
1971; Morrison 1989). 

A further approach to community development which should be mentioned is 
represented by the modern "community school" movement. As has been 
mentioned already, there is a long history in Canada, going back at least to the 
"lighted schoolhouse" movement which began in the West in the 1920s, of the 
school serving as a centre for community life and development Other factors, 
such as the Antigonish Movement in the Maritimcs and the co-operative and folk 
school movements elsewhere have had an impact as well on the role of the schools 
in their communities. The modern community school movement, however, takes 
its lead from the work of the Molt Foundation, based in Flint, Michigan. That 
activity goes back as far as the 1930s, but came into special prominence during the 
sixties. In Canada, such work began in several provinces in the early 1970s (Prout 
1977). The community school movement sees the neighborhood school (usually 
an elementary school) as a focus for community development, in the broadest 
sense of the term. The community school makes use of the resources of "its" 
community to enrich the educational experiences of the pupils in its care, but as 
well, it serves as a stimulus and an organizing centre for the community at large, 
assisting with community betterment planning and projects. The community 
school usually has on its staff, in addition to the regular teachers and administra- 
tors, a community school co-ordinator, who has particular responsibility for 
liaison with individuals and organizations in the community. There is also usu- 
ally a broadly representative advisory council of persons from the community, 
who assist with the work. The community school movement has been received 
and supported with varying degrees of enthusiasm in the Canadian provinces, and 
they take various forms, not all in accordance with the "classical" Flint model. 
Essentially, however, the acceptance of the basic notio i of schools functioning in 
this way in relation to its service area has been widely accepted. The community 
school may properly be seen in the context of community development work in 
Canada, and those engaged in community school activity have b en among the 
must active leaders in such organizations as the Association for Community 
Education, both provincially and nationally. 

It remains to point out that in addition to the various approaches to community 
development represented by the foregoing examples, a great deal more such work 
has been conducted in the last several decades. What the author has in mind 
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particularly is the role of the voluntary sector and the universities in activity of this 
kind. With the increased prominence of community development approaches, 
especially after I960, the methodology was employed, in various ways and to 
varying degrees, by a number of voluntary agencies— such as some of the 
churches, the YWCA, many neighborhood houses, and multicultural and social 
planning organizations for example. In addition, many extension or continuing 
education departments of universities (especially in the West and the Atlantic 
Provinces) and community colleges were active in community development 
work. Examples are too numerous to mention, much less describe, but reference 
might be made to the work of the University of Saskatchewan and that of 
Memorial University of Newfoundland. A leading example of college-sponsored 
activity of this kind was the extensive program of Algonquin College, Ottawa, in 
its service region (Stinson 1971). 

On the basis of this necessarily selective review of some Canadian experience 
with community development activities (and some further major examples will 
follow), it seems obvious that this form of linking education with social action has 
been extensively utilized in Canada. This fact leads to speculation as to whether 
the tendencies towards what has been termed communitarianism in Canadian 
society, (which were discussed in Chapter 2), have predisposed Canadians to 
adopt such community-based methodologies. Certainly there has been a rich 
tradition of such work over the decades in this country. 

The Antigonte"* Movement 

In the year 1945, E.A. Corbctt, the Director of the CAAE, who had long been 
familiar with the co-operative education work of the Antigonish Movement in 
Nova Scotia, made a visit to that province and set about trying to assess the 
effectiveness of the program , which by that time id been under way for more than 
fifteen years. He describes his conversation with a fisherman who was cleaning 
his catch on a wharf in Chcticamp: 

"What do you think of this co-operative idea?" 

He looked at me warily as if to sav Who are you, and what's your game?" Then 
he straightened up and said, "It w» sgood. More money for the fisherman." 
"Yes, I know that, but what else? 1 

"Well, I've got a better home, my children go to school well fed and well clothed, 
and we get medical attention or go to a hospital without being afraid of debt. We 
have a say in running our own business and believe mc that makes a man feel good 
(Corbet* 1945:5) 

In that brief exchange arc revealed the main goals and something of the strategy 
of the Antigonish Movement. In his account of the work in its early years, Moses 
Coady explained: 

We consider it good pedagogy and good psychology to begin with the economic 
phase. We put our first emphasis on the material and economic that wc may more 
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program ai the university which was attended by fishermen and farmer, of the 
region, who came together to discuss their problems and possible solutions. 
Tompkins had by this time become asenior of ficial of the university, butas a result 
of coming out on the losing side of a debate over a significant matter of university 
policy (largely unconnected with his thinking about extension work), he and 
several colleagues were removed from thoir university positions and assigned to 
rural parishes. 

In the years that followed, Tompkins and others from outside the university, 
and interested parties from within, continued to argue the r.^e. According to J.' 
Lotz (1977), it was Tompkins' action in calling public meetings and arguing the 
case of the plight of the fishermen of the region (particularly Canso, where he was 
working) that led to the appointment of a federal Royal Commit, on the 
situation of the fisheries in the Atlantic region, which in turn led to the creation of 
St. Francis Xavier University's extension program in 1928. 

Father Moses Coady, a faculty member at St. Francis Xavier (and a cousin of 
James Tompkins) asked to testify before the Commission. According to the 
historian of the movement, Coady was already recognized as an "outstanding 
faculty member of St. Francis Xavier and one of the leading men in education in 
Nova Scotia" (Laidlaw 1961:68). Among the recommendations which he made 
was that of promoting among the fishermen die formation of producer and 
consumer co-operatives. In due course, this approach was endorsed by the 
Commission and appeared among its recommendations, along with the sugg* tion 
that the federal department make a special appoinunent of a suitable person "to 
initiate and complete this work" (Quoted in Stabler 1987:154). Coady was the 
logical person to take on this task. He came originally from the region, had gone 
abroad, to Rome and to Washington, D.C. for advanced training, had takenpari 
in the People's Schools and related activity at St. F.X., and was familiar with the 
co-operative movement as it functioned in several parts of the wohJ. Coady 
carried out the task of organizing co-operatives throughout the Maritime region in 
the subsequent ten month period (under his mandate from the government) and 
after that, was nameu Director of tbc newly-created Extension Department of the 
University. 

Coady was the right man in the right job. He v, as a very large man, physically, 
and a born organizer. He was a charismatic figure, with what he described later 
in his life as "a soul that tends to poetry and idealism" (Quoted in Stabler 
1987: 154). He was a magnetic orator and frequently appcarc-J in the role of main 

speaker at meetings designed tostirpcople to action-what Coady himself some- 
times referred to as "intellectual bombing operations". 

The Antigonish Movement is perhaps the most fully documented of Canadian 
adult education projects (See for instance, Armstrong 1977; Bauin 1980; Coady 
1939; Crrnc 1983, 1987; Dclancy 1985; Laidlaw 1961, 1971; Lot/. 1977; Magel- 
lan 1985; Milncr 1979; Stabler 1987). From these sources and many articles and 
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university theses which have appeared over the years, we have a fairly complete 
description of the goals of the Movement and of the method. logics which were 
employed by personnel of the Extension Department in their work. 

St* R X. continued in its commitment to focusing on the material well being of 
the people of its region. In his writings, Coady was anxious to explain the reasons 
for this, and he has been quoted in this connection above. He devoted a chapter 
of Masters OfTheir Own Destiny ( 1 939) to the subject. It was felt to be appropriate 
to begin with the practical, economic needs of the people, in the knowledge that 
only after these immediate needs were met could people begin to move on to 
higher things. He said in a broadcast in 1943, "Let us not forget that to be 
condemned to permanent economic poverty and social insecurity threatens life 
itself, closes the road to culture and stifles the very yearnings of the human soul 
for happiness" (Quoted in Laidlaw 1971:" 9). The ultimate goal of the services 
provided by the University was frequcna/ described by Coady as helping the 
people they were serving to achieve "the &ood an abundant life" (Sec Laidlaw 
1971:36-37). 

The methodology of the Antigonish Movement was, in outline, fairly straight- 
forward. The first step was normally a "mass meeting" of the people in a 
community. An early pamphlet produced by the University described it this way: 
At this meeting one or more professors give in general outline the problems 
confronting the people, It is explained that brain, not brawn, is the secret of human 
progress. The possibilities of life, whether for the individual or for the nation, will 
be realized in proportion to the ability to think. Education is explained as the 
instrument which enables a people to realize these possiblities. In the case of simple 
people it iscomparatively easy to show them that, in the economic field at least, they 
have not taken advantage of all their opportunities,... This awakens them from their 
lethargy and inertia and puts them in a mood to begin the work. Tne general method 
of action is then ouUined and the groups, or Study Clubs, which are formed at this 
meeting begin work in some particular field. (1935 pamphlet, quoted in Laidlaw 
1961:74). 

The study club is judged by most observers to be the key to the whole approach. 
By this means, the relatively small Extension Department organization was able 
to have an influence on thousands of study group members. The Extension 
Department produced materials for the groups to study, at first simple mimeo- 
graphed circulars on topics of greatest interest to the members, such as: buying 
clubs, marketing pools, credit, the history of co-opcration,etc. Beginning in 1933, 
however, the Department began publication *f Th<> Fr'msion Bulletin, which 
contained study material for use by the local clubs and carried sections on different 
topic areas, such as: Education, Economic Studies, Credit Slur\cs, Fishermen's 
Affairs, The Woman's Page, Labour Forum, and The Farm Study Club. It was an 
indication of the rapid development of the Movement lhaf at the outset of this pub- 
lication, ten thousand copies were printed (Laidlaw 1 96 1). It has been pointed out 
by A.F. Laidlaw that not only did this new publication provide useful study 
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material for the clubs on a continuous basis, it also gave "many thousands of 
people the feeling of being in a movement" (Laidlaw 1961:81). This publication 
was renamed The Maritime Co-operator in 1939, and its publication was taken 
over by the co-operative movement itself. 

There was also need for more in-depth study material, and this was met by the 
publication of a large number of pamphlets on study topics of interest to the study 
clubs. Laidlaw (1961) provides a list of 37 titles and indicates that they were only 
a sample of the total. A few examples include: The Study Club Way of Adult 
Learning, The Worker as aConsumer, What Price Life Insurance?, Credit Unions, 
Facts for Fishermen, Co-operative Buying Clubs, The Scientific Front Against 
Tuberculosis, and Maritime Techniques of Consumer Co-operation. Laidlaw 
points out that although some of the pamphlets subsequently went out of print, 
some, such as Joseph Maclsaacs* Credit Unions, was reprinted many times and 
had "wide circulation outside the Maritimes" (Laidlaw 1961:83). In addition to 
die wide circulation of these relatively inexpensive pamphlets, the Extension 
Department built up an extensive libray of study materials at the University. 

There were several other types of group activity besides the study club. 
Community rallies were held once a month in many centres, and wider, area 
meetings were frequently held as well. All group members who could do so 
assembled once a year at the University, at the Rural and Industrial Conference. 
In addition, beginning in 1933, an annual Leadership School was held for the 
training of leaders in the study activity and the co-operative movement more 
broadly. Laidlaw asserts that these latter activitcs were particularly important in 
the spread of the Movement and its methodologies to other parts of Nova Scotia 
and the Maritimes region. 

The immediate aim of the Antigonish Movement was to. bring about an 
improvement in the economic and general living conditions of the people it 
reached. One measure of its work is the development in the region of the chief 
means adopted to bring about beneficial change, co-operative organizations. The 
period of most rapid growth of this work was the decade of the thirties. In his 
review of the project, E. Stabler (1987) provides some figures in this connection 
which tell at least part of the story. He points out, first of all, that the number of 
study clubs increased from 179 in 1932 to 1,300 in 1939, the number of members 
of the clubs increasing in the same period from 1,500 to 11,000. The number of 
credit unions increased from 8 to 170 in the same years. The total of several kinds 
of co-operative organizations, including stores, buying clubs, fish plants, lobster 
factories and other co-ops, increased from two in 1932 to to 85 in 1939. In the 
same period, the staff of the Extension Department increased from three full-time 
and two part-time persons in 1932 to eleven full-time and seven part-time by the 
end of the decade (Stabler 1987:159). 

The remarkable achievements of the Antigonish Movement soon came to the 
attention of the world. This took place for a number of reasons. St. F. X. had 
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received financial support from both the Carnegie and Rockerfcller Foundations 
in its early years, (as well as from federal government sources). These organiza- 
tions with their close links with the international aid community, were at least 
partly instrumental in spreading the word about this important project. The inter- 
national communications channels within the Roman Catholic Church were also 
no doubt important. Coady also travelled widely, doing a great deal of speaking 
about the Antigonish Movement. By whatever means, within a very few years ol 
its inauguration, the movement was recognized in other countries and within the 
international foreign aid community as being of outstanding merit, both in itself 
and as a model for development work in the emerging Third World. In Uie 
immediate po:.t-war period, and increasingly thereafter, a flow of observers from 
other lands came to observe and study the methodology employed by the 
movement. Courses were organized for the purpose of explaining the Antigonish 
methodology and in 1945 a diploma program in social leadership was created as 
a way of providing a structured program of studies for those coming from abroad. 
In addition, a variety of shorter courses were organized in order to cope with 
particular interests. St. F. X. also began a practice of sending instructors to other 
countries to train practitioners in the methodology. Coady retired from the work 
in 1951 and passed away in 1959. In honour of his contribution to the work, the 
University created shortly following his death the Coady International Institute, 
which was to house and provide a study centre for the many international students 
and visitors who continued to come and learn about the work. With the opening 
of the Institute, a new eight-month diplomacourse was instituted in 1960, attended 
that first year by 23 students from twelve countries. Stabler has stated that within 
the next twenty-one years, "some 2,500 students from 1 1 1 countries came to the 
Coady for the diploma or other courses" (Stabler 1987:172). 

In his relatively recent summary of the history of the Antigonish Movement, 
Stabler has termed Uie period from 1945 to 1959 as one of ''maintenance and 
consolidation", as far as its domestic activities were concerned (Stabler 1987: 1 69). 
In the subsequent period, the work has continued, with particular emphasis on 
international activities, but it has been a continuing struggle at home. The 
increasingly complex economy of the area has rendered the task of the co- 
operative organizations, and of those promoting the work, increasingly difficult. 
In a sense, the task has been to adapt the philosophy of the Movement to the ever 
more sophisticated economic milieu and the high-tech approaches of the interna- 
tional business community. 

What the future of the Antigonish Movement will be is of course not known. 
The intention here is to show that in its day, and for a considerable period of time, 
it was a dynamic and world-famous means whereby people were assisted to 
exercise increased influence over the forces that shaped their lives. Speaking to 
the fiftieth anniversary conference of the Antigonish Movement in 19 /8, Allan 
MacEachcn then Deputy Prime Minister of Canada (and formerly a Professor of 
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Economics at St. F. X.) attributed the success of the Movement to several factors 
( In Milner 1979). He asserted that its "emphasis on human dignity and co- 
operation" found a strong response throughout the world as components of the 
development process. Secondly, its emphasis on comprehensive human develop- 
ment, including social and individual human betterment, not just economic devel- 
opment, had found a widespread response. In addition, he asserted that the 
Movement's reliance on co-operative approaches was seen to be particularly 
effective for mobilizing communities "with minimal resources'*. And finally, he 
stated: 

The fourth reason for success is the self-sustaining nature of development brought 
about by co-operative action. Because the organizations are locally controlled and 
leadership is generated from within, there arc reduced risks thaf. development will 
last only as long as there is support from outside. (In Milner 1979:14-15) 
At the same conference, Father G.E. Topshcc, at the time Director of both the 
Coady Institute and the Extension Department, described the Antigonish m ;thods 
as "a peculiarly Canadian formula of development" (In Milner 1 979). He quoted 
Msgr. M.J. MacKinnon as describing the formula as follows: 

a program of self-help and mutual help which takes the people where they are, even 
illiterates, and leads them to the highest possible level of human performance. It is 
inexpensive and easily applicable to large numbers of people over wide areas. !t is 
also big enough philosophically and scientifically to appeal to the most fastidious. 
(Cited by Topshec in Milner 1979:152) 

Revisionist historians such as J. Lotz (1977) have contended that the An- 
itigonish Movement did not ever bring about truly radical social change, and that 
in fact it may have had the effect of forestalling such change, through making the 
capitalistic system more tolerable for those in Nova Scotia who were suffering 
fiom its shortcomings. In his Catholics and Canadian Socialism (1980), Gregory 
Baum cites several sources to this effect. Most would agree with Baum that in 
time, the Movement 'lost its radical character" (Baum 1 980: 1 93), but it seems fair 
to conclude that the Movement was in its day an adult education movement which 
was a force for economic and social change. 

Thisbricfaccountofthc Antigonish Movement will conclude with a statement 
of the objectives of adul . education which was developed jointly by Moses Coady 
and E.A. Corbctt of the CAAE and was used widely within the Antigonish 
Movement. It has been frequently quoted and was included by Corbett in the last 
chapter of his autobiography, which was published in 1957: 

(a) That the individual, his rights, his moral and spiritual significance, is of supreme 
importance h a democracy. 

(b) That social progress can only come about through improvement in the quality 
of human beings, and that improvement can only come through education. 

(c) That adult education must suit its efforts to the intimate interests of the individual 
or the group, and in most instances these interests are economic. 

(d) That adult education functions most effectively through group study and group 
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action. 

(c) That the ultimate objective of all education, particularly adult education, is the 
development of the individual's capacity to live a fuller and more abundant life. 
(f)That education, like religion, can only be truly vital in the measure of its freedom 
from external authority. (Corbett 1957:220-21) 

A careful reading of the foregoing not only reveals something of the thinking 
of the times, but also brings home an awareness of the vast gulf which separates 
the thinking of these two giants of the adult education scene in Canada and the 
dominant philosophy of the current period, 

NFB - Challenge for Change and Studio D 

Earlier work of the National Film Board of Canada (NFB) was described in the 
previous chapter. The intention here is to refer to particular work undertaken by 
the Board, in co-operation with other c^anizations, which involved a direct 
participation in the promotion of social change. 

Challenge for Change was a product of the turbulent late 1960s. The NFB had 
from its earliest days, under the leadership of John Grierson, seen itself as being 
in the social change business. Crierson had long departed the Canadian scene, but 
the "War on Poverty", yeasty period of the late 1960s, in which there was so much 
emphasis on deliberate efforts to bring about social change, brought about fresh 
efforts in this direction. In 1967, the NFB approached several federal government 
departments, inviting them to join in the sponsorship of a special project "designed 
to improve communications, create greater understanding, promote new ideas, 
and provoke social change" (Quoted from cover, Newsletter Challenge for 
Change 1,1 (1968)). 

The first Newsletter issued by Challenge for Change carried the following 
statement from the Film Commissioner of the day, Hugo McPherson: 

Why should such aproposal come from the Film Board? The eradication r f poverty 
demands unorthodox ideas, and radical solutions based on them require new con- 
cepts of communication. For these purposes, f ilm— used imaginatively and un- 
equivocally—is the best medium. In the first place, unorthodox ideas arc much 
more likely lobe accepted if presented in emotional as well as intellectual terms, and 
film excels in communicating emotions; second, many members of the audience to 
be reached arc scmi-litcratc, but film communicates to them; third, participation in 
filr activities can generate group action. Participation on local levels is a key 
element in these proposals. And finally, since its beginnings— through its films and 
its unique di$ tribution system— the Board has been involved in social issues. Chal- 
lenge for Change is an outgrowth, adapted to today's conditions, of strongly-rooted 
Board traditions. (Newsletter, Challenge for Change, 1,1 (1968) 
The community development process calls for communities to assess their 
present state, make decisions about the direction of desirable change, acquire the 
resources necessary in order to bring about the change (from within and outside 
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the community) and proceed, if possible, to achieve the goals which were agreed 
upon. Ideally, the process then begins anew, with a new assessment and a new set 
of goals. One of the essential conditions of the community development process 
is the involvement of a high proportion of the members of the community in the 
various stages of the work. 

Community development, as indicated earlier in this chapter, was a widely 
accepted social change strategy in the late sixties. Members of the NFB staff 
perceived that film could be used to strategic effect at several points in the 
community development process. It had particular potential for the early stages 
of the process, when the community in question was seeking to take stock of 
opinion about the state of the community and of views about changes that were 
desired. It was also seen that film could be a powerful instrument for communi- 
cating the wishes of the community to outside bodies, such as provincial and 
federal departments of government, whose assistance was necessary in the 
achievement of changes which the community was seeking. The Board conceived 
of an arrangement whereby their film-making expertise could be brought to bear 
in the community development process, under the guidance of those directing the 
work in the local community. 

The first major experiment with the new process was as part of a community 
development project on Fogo Island, off the East coast of Newfoundland. This 
was a project headed up by the Extension Department of Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, in co-operation with the local people. The provincial government 
had proposed that 14 outports on the island be closed and the people settled 
elsewhere. The Extension Department established a process through which the 
people involved could jointly examine their wishes in the matter, and to the extent 
possible, decide about their own future. Donald Snowdcn, Director of the 
Extension Department, and Colin Low, film-maker with the NFB, became the 
leading figures in the project, and the further activities which were to flow from 
it. Low took his cameras to the outport settlements, where he interviewed many 
of the inhabitants concerning their feelings about their present life and possible 
relocation. Out of that work emerged some tremendously powerful documentary 
films, which were subsequently judged by the people involved to represent their 
views, and were used effectively to communicate the mood and the feelings of the 
local people to government officials. A newspaper report of the project conveys 
something of the outcome: 

No one can really tell to what extent the Fogo films were the catalyst in what then 
happened; Fogo was not closed down, comm unites which had never communicated 
bcgar» to exchange experiences, industries that were thought to be moribund sprang 
intoncw life and the logo series of films. ..became world famous for innovative use 
of incc^ia technology in the services of people. (Richarson 1981:7) 
The Challenge for Change project moved on to community development 
activities in other parts of Canada and continued its activities until approximately 
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1980. Early in its life, perhaps by 1970, technological developments made it 
possible to convert from film to videotape as the means of recording, a much less 
expensive and less complex medium to work with. The project gained an 
increasing reputation for effectiveness and innovation, both at home and abroad. 
One student of the project has stated that it achieved "almost instant fame" and that 
within some two years of its inauguration, it was becoming well known "around 
the world" (Jones 1981:157). 

Foreign observers were quick to sec that the Challenge for Change process, 
which had turned out to be so powerful an instrument in the social change process, 
had potential for use in their countries as well. Observers from many countries 
came to Canada to examine the project. They were interested in the unique 
combination of film-making and community development, bt t as well frequently 
registered surprise over "how these strange Canadians managed to create what 
seemed like a socially revolutionary program with money provided by govern- 
ments for which they were making trouble" (Richardson 1981:7). Foreign 
observers were interested not only in the film-making side of the project, however. 
The educators who had been involved in the early experiments, most notably 
Donald Snowden of Memorial University, were also in great demand as consult- 
ants in various countries. 

There was another dimension to Challenge for Change besides the films/ 
videotapes which were produced within community development projects. Films 
were also made which served other purposes. Some of these were documentaries 
which depicted the unsatisfactory conditions under which groups of Canadians 
were liv ing. One of the best known of these was "Things I Cannot Change", a film 
depicting the life of a Montreal family living on welfare, the income from which 
simply did not go far enough. In addition, the project produced a series of films 
about the social change process and strategics for bringing change about. Mott 
noteworthy among these perhaps were a scries of films about the social change 
theories and practices of Saul Alinsky, the American community organizer. 
Thirdly, the Board made a scries of films designed as "discussion starters" and fo- 
cusing on the role of the citizen in social action. 

Mot all observers and students of Challenge for Change have been enthusias- 
tic about it. Some of course have felt that it was not the business of a government 
agency to be deliberately stirring up "discontent" in the country. The NFB had 
lived with this critique from its very early days. As well, some writers have been 
concerned — with particular reference to the films wb ; ch were made as part of the 
community development work— that the film-maker was relinquishing artistic 
control over the creative process in such circumstances. Typical of this view is 
D.B. Jones, whose chapter on Challenge for Change in his book Movies and 
Memoranda (1981) is sub-titled, "The Artist Nearly Abdicates". 

By the late seventies, support from within government for the project had 
waned seriously. The project had begun as a partnership with nine different 
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government departments and the number had increased to some 17 during the 
decade. By 1978, however, the number had dwindled to two, and in the follow- 
ing year, Challenge for Change was allowed to "stand in abeyance" (Jones 
1981:175). 

Brief reference will be made as well to another unit within the National Film 
Board, "Studio D". It was created in 1974 and has served two main purposes. It 
provides an opportunity for women to acquire training and expertise in the various 
aspects of film-making, It also produces films which, in the words of an NFB 
descriptive folder, are aimed at "promoting personal, social and political aware- 
ness" (NFB folder, "Studio D"). In the same publication, the following declara- 
tion appears: 

We acknowledge feminism as an important political force which needs continued 
support and exposure. Therefore we are determined to continue making films and 
engage in other activities (sic) directly connected to the feminist movement, (NFB 
folder, Studio D) 

In 1981 and again in 1984, the NFB published a catalogue of films About 
Women and Change (produced by the NFB and others), the latter containing 
several hundred titles. Perhaps the fullest description in the catalogue is of the 
Studio D production, "Not a Love Story: A Film about Pornography", which was 
produced in 1981 and was a powerful examination of pornography as a social phe- 
nomenon and industry. It is described in the catalogue as "one of the most 
controversial, widely discussed productions to come out of the Film Board in 
years" (NFB 1984:71). When the film was released, some of those in Studio D 
who were responsible for its production travelled around the country screening it 
for educational and other organizations and discussing its implications and getting 
advice about its appropriate uses. In its catalogue, the NFB recommends that the 
film be used in circumstances where there would be time for discussion after- 
wards, and indicates that supporting print material was available as well, This 
indicates the willingness of the Board to go beyond the mechanics of film 
distribution in seeing that its products are utilized for their maximum educational 
effect. 

In conclusion to this further discussion of the role of the National Film Board 
in the promotion of social change, it is perhaps appropriate to return to the ideas 
of John Gricrson. These arc of more than historical interest in that in the many 
years since Gricrson left the Board, it appears to have remained true to many of 
his ideas. In his examination cf Grierson 's principles, I. Lockerbie (1984) asserts 
that from 1940 on, "the education of the citizen" became his "dominating 
preoccupation" He adds: 

If education was to fulfill its role of extending the consciousness of the citizen, it 
had to be given the impact and power that the scale of the task demanded, and 
Grierson did not hesitate in define the methods it should employ as those of 
propaganda. In many context* he makes no distinction between propaganda and 
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education. Propaganda seems simply to be education given the punch thut it needs 
to be effective in a mass society. (Lockerbie 1984:97) 

It is not surprising that the work of the Film Beard, to the extent that it reflected 
such a view over the years, has attracted its share of critics — inside Parliament and 
without, A number of scholars of the film medium have been negatively critical 
of what one has termed "manipulative and dictatorial" characteristics of Grier- 
son's views. (Elder 1989). Elder comments further: "Gricrson's films did not 
encourage active, free spectatorship; they made use of manipulative techniques 
that produce passive spectators" (Elder 1989:96). Such is the variance of views 
which one finds about Grierson and his work. That he led the NFB in the direction 
of making films which informed and stimulated Canadians to think about the 
nature of their country and to play an active part as citizens of their society, seems 
undeniable. 

Public Inquiries: Focus for Change 

It is not intended to devote very much space to this subject, but it is appropriate 
to point out that the appointment of royal commissions, government task forces 
and the like has, apart from their other functions in Canadian lifcand politics, been 
an important factor in public affairs or citizenship education. There is a 
considerable amount of cynicism in Canadian society about royal commissions, 
but anyone who is interested in public affairs education and its relationship to 
social change will have observed over the past several decades how important a 
formative influence the activities surrounding the conduct of such studies have 
sometimes been. 

When the subject of royal commissions is raised, many Canadians think of two 
landmark commissions of recent decades, the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences (the Masscy Commission) which 
reported in 1951, and the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, 
which reported in stages in the latter half of the sixties. Both of these commissions 
set the agenda for developments in Canadian society in subsequent years and both 
stirred Canadians to thought and action as few such studies have. The Masscy 
Commission rang alarm bells about the extent of American domination, or 
penetration of Canadian culture. Not all Canadians were alarmed about this 
matter, but it is clear that many signicant government actions followed from the 
Commission's recommendations, and that the attitudes and actions of many 
Canadian citizens were profoundly affected by the findings of the Commission's 
work. In the case of the "Bi and Bi" Commission, many subsequent government 
measures aimed at promoting bilingualism have flowed from the Commission's 
work. Perhaps equally important, the public response to the Commission 
"unexpectedly" changed the course of government policies in the socio-cultural 
field as it became clear that biculiuralism was not an acceptable policy to major 
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portions of the Canadian population and that only a policy of multiculturalism 
would be acceptable (Ostry 1978). 

It is not the political or policy outccmes of such studies to which attention is 
being directed here as much as the ways in which the appointment and conduct of 
such public inquiries play a part in policy and social change. The appointment of 
such commissions, task forces, panels, etc. are signals from government that 
(cynicism aside) a topic or set of questions is underactive consideration and will 
in the future likely be the object of legislative or policy development. It is typical 
that individuals and organizations which have an interest in the topic area under 
review are moved to study the subject (or particular aspects of it on which they 
wish to express a view) and to formulate a submission. This usually involves 
undertaking research about the subject and arranging for a consideration by the 
membership of the organization of the proposed views to be expressed. Such 
procedures, at least in typical membership organizations, usually involve consid- 
erable study and educational activity. 

Those who have studied such matters in Canada point to the special signifi- 
cance of the activities of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life, which was appointed in the fall of '952. This Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of William B. Baker, rejected from the outset the traditional pattern 
of behaviour of such bodies— having a few public hearings, commissioning 
relevant research and then coming to conclusions— in favour of a much more 
consultative or educational approach. The Commission was intent not just on 
consulting the people, but on informing or educating them. As Baker put it on one 
occasion: 

It is my personal conviction that in this age of mass societies it is imperative that 
wc give increasing attention to the effective involvement of all people in the 
formulation of social and economic policies which affect their wilfare. (Baker 
1954:23) 

The Commission developed a work plan which from the outset anticipated a three 
year period for its activities— a long period for such groups up to that time— and 
a continuous process of consultation with the people of the province. The 
consultations were built in to all phases of the work: consideration of the overall 
work plan; the formulation or structuring of the issues to be studied; consideration 
of the research which was undertaken; the tentative recommendations which were 
being considered; and after die reports oi the Commission had been submitted, 
consideration of the implementation stage. In most if not all of the foregoing 
areas, consultations about the topics were carried out by means of local forums as 
well as provincial conferences. In sum, these approaches may be described as 
educational and participatory rather than "administrative" in character. The 
example of the Saskatchewan Commission was widely quoted in subsequent 
years, at least in adult education circles, and recommended as a model for many 
subsequent inquiries of that kind (Sec Sclman 1985). The inquiry conducted by 
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Justice Thomas Bergcr beginning in 1973 about the possible effects of oil and gas 
pipelines in the MacKenzie River region of Nothern Canada has also been widely 
commented upon in terms of the process which was adopted, and clearly it 
involved extremely wide consultation with many of the people involved in the 
area, even if it did not follow the Saskatchewan model in all respects (Bothwell, 
Drummond& English 1981; M.S. Whittington in Whittington& Williams 1981). 

The New Social Movements 

In Chapter 1, we examined briefly the emergence since 1960 of a new style of 
political activity, what has been termed participatory democracy. A major 
element of this new approach is what social scientists have referred to as the New 
Social Movements (NS M). These are organizations which seek social change, not 
over as broad a front as many of the traditional voluntary bodies have done, but 
usually in one major area of focus — women's rights, ecological concerns, the 
rights of Native persons, peace and disarmament, etc. 

The NSMs were a product in most cases of the remarkable social developments 
of the 1960s. This was a period in which many people, prompted by the writings 
of such authors as Daniel Bell, C. Wright Mills, William H. White, Vance 
Packard, John Keats, Albert Camus and Kenneth Galbraith, among others, began 
to be alarmed about the character of the social controls at work in Western society 
and were persuaded that there must be a re-assertion of a more personal influence 
in public life (Sec for instance Gitlin 1987; Hayden 1988). This in turn led to the 
creation of a number of organizations which were created as a vehicle for this new 
style of social action. 

It is dangerous to general ize about the NS Ms, but one can say that they are more 
prepared than were the more traditonal voluntary organizations to engage in 
strongly adversarial and confrontational tactics. They are ready to engage in 
public demonstrations, both as a personal statement of convictions and as a means 
of getting the attention of the public, through the mass media. The nature of these 
demonstrations runs the gamut from simple demonstrations of a point of view, 
such as a peace march, to actions which are obstructions of the normal activities 
of society, such as blocking a road or occupying the offices of a cabinet minister. 
From time to time, actions of the latter sort lead to violence. It is reasonable to 
assert that the NSMs embody and act on the basis of a radicalization of values 
concerning social issues (Offe 1985). 

By virtue of their nature as "single issue" organizations and their operational 
style, which frequently invo' ,es confrontational methods, the NSMs have devel- 
oped new approaches to the education of their members. This involves awareness 
or consciousness raising among the general public, the deepening of the knowl- 
edge of their chosen area of operation on the part of their membership, and the 
advanced training of a leadership come. 
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A major part of the educational or informational activities of this new style of 
organization is directed at the general public and is aimed at increasing or 
spreading a "sense of problem" in thecommunity. Totakeaspecificexample,that 
of the women's movement, the aim may be to demonstrate to women not already 
in the movement the extent of the problem and the unfairness or injustice of 
present conditions. Some of this educational activity is carried out in traditional 
ways— public meetings, classes and counselling, and writings on the subject. In 
addition, however, some of the newer, more activist women's organizations, are 
prepared to engage in public demonstrations and other forms of confrontational 
tactics. These serve the double purpose of putting pressure on the constituted 
authorities to comply with the demands of the movement, and also, through 
exposure on the media (especially television) to raise awareness of the issue 
elsewhere in the community. Such demonstrations thereby serve as "educational" 
events as well as social action events. 

A great deal of educational or informational activity goes on within the NSMs 
for their already committed members. Through the usual devices of newsletters 
and other publications, meetings, courses and other means of conveying informa- 
tion and deepening conviction, educational work is carried out in an effort to 
advance the welfare and commitment of the membership. In the case of the 
women's movement, a specialized organization, the Canadian Congress on 
Learning Opportunities for Women, emerged in the seventies and has done 
important work in the field of education, as it affects women. 

The leadership of the NSMs tends to be of two kinds. One of these is persons 
ith advanced and specialized knowledge of the area of operations. In the case 
of disarmament or ecological concerns, for instance, these are persons who by 
virtue of their professional experience and/or academic study are particularly well 
informed about the subject. Indeed this advanced state of knowledge may have 
been the basis of their commitment to, or alarm about the area in question. Such 
leaders arc particularly useful to the NSMs, both in attracting additional adherents 
and in being able to "stand up to" the experts ranged on the other side— in 
government, industry, the military, etc. These leaders also are important re- 
sources in carrying out educational activities for others, especially among the 
leadership group of the organization. In addition, many of the NSMs have a 
second type of leader, those who arc skilled in organizational matters and in some 
cases, those who earn their recognition by virtue of their actions "on the firing 
line" in public demonstrations or acts of civil disobedience. 

Another way of expressing the foregoing, perhaps, is to point out that there are 
two arenas of action on the part of the NS Ms (just as there have been for the more 
traditional organizations), the external and the internal. In the former, theconcern 
(in educational terms) is to influence and inform opinion in thecommunity outside 
the movement. This may serve two purposes, to persuade additional persons to 
participate in the organization, or to alter the views of members of the general 
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public with respect to the issue in question. With respect to the internal aspects 
of their activities, the major goal may be to deepen the commitment of the 
members of the organization, either by making clear the dangers or injustices of 
present social policies, or by making it possible for the members to gain more in- 
formation or skill that will enable them to participate more actively, or in a more 
informed fashion. 

It has been pointed out as well that in the case of many of the NSMs, there are 
two levels or dimensions to the educational aspects of their work. There are the 
effects of learning that have to do with the person's role as a participant in the 
movement. The foregoing discussion has concentrated largely on this aspect. As 
well, however, there is a more personal level involved. To return to the example 
of the women's movement, much of the educational activity in which the move- 
ment engages is not aimed at producing active and informed participants in the 
women's movement, but rather at enabling women to get on with their personal 
lives, set goals for themselves and achieve the kind of life they wish to live. 
Similarly in the ecological movements, there is as well as the social or political 
action dimension, a concern for helping people shape their private, or personal 
practices, as they relate to ecological matters. 

It has been pointed out that the activities and methods of the New Social 
Movements are based on a profoundly different view of social forces from that 
held in an ealier period, and by philosophically liberal social activists. The NSMs 
came about because of impatience with and lack of faith in the traditional social 
and political mechanisms. Rather than having faith that by persuading govern- 
ment or other major social institutions to change their policies, the particular situ- 
ation can be rectified or cmeliorated, the new, more "radical" movements have 
"raised the theme of the self-defense of 'society' against the state (and the market 
economy)" (Cohen 1985:664). This in turn leads to an effort on the part of many 
in the New Social Movements to bring about profound changes in outlook, and in 
some cases, in political and economic institutions as well. 

It should be added that the Canadian Association for Adult Education has in 
recent years established working relationships with several of the New Social 
Movements. (This activity is described in Chapter 3). The significance of this 
initiative on the part of the CAAE lies in the effort to emphasize the crucial 
importance of the educational work of these organizations. 

It is clear from the foregoing account that there have been many instances in 
the history of adult education in Canada which have involved the field in efforts 
to bring about social change. These have by no means been restricted to the 
examples cited here. The labour movement has a long history of activity in this 
field. Some of the churches have been active in promoting significant changes in 
social policy. As early as 1934 , the United Church of Canada (the denomination 
was formed in 1925 as a result of a merger of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches in Canada) , prepared and issued a major statement entitled "Christianity 
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and the Social Order", which was the subject of widespread study across Canada. 
That denomination has on a number of occasions over the decades taken a strong 
stand on matters of social policy, one of the most recent being its statement on 
'"Economic Development and Social Justice", which was submitted to the Macdonald 
Commission on Canada's economic future in the mid-eighties (In Drache & 
Cameron 1985). The declarations of the Canadian Catholic Bishops in recent 
years are also well known, and have been widely studied within church organiza- 
tions. One of the most remarkable of the longer-established voluntary organiza- 
tions in the country , in terms of its capacity to move with the times, is the YWCA. 
In the early stages of the women's movement in Canada, it played a leading part, 
and it has subsequently participated actively in efforts to bring about social 
change. As recently as 1988, it has endorsed as one of the principles of its 
"Mission Statement" that theorganization "shall be a voice for women in Canada, 
a source of public education on women's issues, and an advocate of social change" 
(YWCA Operational Mission Statement 1988). 

It is clear from the foregoing that the adult education movement in Canada has 
been very active in education for social change. A number of the most outstanding 
an 1 best known adult education projects in this country over the last several 
decades fall into this category. In this and the previous three chapters, ample 
evidence is presenu J of the extent to which citizenship education may justifiably 
be judged to be a major prc-occupation of adult education in Canada. 
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A Tradition Renewed? 

Having come this far in examining at least some of the highlights of the history of 
adult education for citizenship in Canada, it remains to think of the future. In this 
concluding chapter, three tasks will be undertaken. An attempt will be made to 
sum up the present situation with re pect u) citizenship education for adults; some 
points of view which impinge upon possible future directions will be examined; 
and some alternative courses of action in this field will be described, 

The Present Situation 

Canadian adult education is well known in the international educational commu- 
nity for its contributions in the field of citizenship education. Some of the famous 
Canadian programs and projects, all of which have been described in this volume, 
have included the Antigonish Movement, National Farm Radio Forum, the 
Women's Institute movement, Frontier College, the NFB *s Challenge for Change 
project, and the Joint Planning Commission. Some of these projects arc still in 
operation and arc performing vigorously, but some have been terminated, or arc 
not as lively as they once were. None would doubt that Canada has a record of 
outstanding achievement in this field, but the question docs now arise as to 
whether all our great deeds arc behind us. It seems reasonable at this point, while 
recognizing the accomplishments of the past, to call on Canadian adult education 
to demonstrate its creative response to the needs of today. 

It is possible that a generation from now, educators will look back to the present 
period and sec outstanding accomplishments which arc not apparent to us at the 
present time. But as far as one can judge, we cannot point to as creative a 
contribution in this field today as we witnessed in past decades. Why is this so? 
It is certainly not the case that Canadians have lacked dramatic issues to which to 
respond, One has only to mention a few events of the last twenty years in order 
to conjure up the nature of some of the issues we have faced: Quebec separatism, 
the constitutional debates, the repatriation of the Constitution and the writing of 
the Bill of Rights, the Free Trade debate, the Mccch Lake Accord and the land 
claims of the First Nations people. Examining such a list simply brings to mind 
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the almost complete absence of any creative response from the field of organized 
adult education (People Talking Back is perhaps the only exception) to the great 
events of our time in Canada. Certainly there has been no response to these chal- 
lenges which is commensurate with our achievements of the past. 

It has been suggested that as the field of adult education has become more pro- 
fessionalized and institutionalized over the most recent decades, it has become 
less interested, as a field, in promoting social change, and indeed, in having goals 
of its own at all. It has adopted a posture of serving the goals of others rather than 
having ones of its own. One writer has accused the field of adopting a "service 
ethic" as a substitute for a significant sense of direction (Rockhill in Taylor, 
Rockhill & Ficldhousc 1985). Such a stance absolves adult educators of any re- 
sponsibility for the direction of social development, placing it instead in the hands 
of the individual learner, or where government or some other agency is the 
purchaser of services, in the hands of that group. In keeping with such a slancc, 
the field is satisfied with providing services which are purchased (by employers, 
Manpower authorities, etc.) and otherwise to offer a "cafeteria" selection of 
courses to the general public, to which they may respond as they see fit. 

To this "philosophical" position on the part of many adult educators and adult 
education institutions in recent years has been added financial pressures which 
have tended to inhibit programming in the field of public affairs. Neo-conserva- 
tivc political and social policies in many of the Western countries over the past 
decade or more have had the general effect of forcing the educational institutions 
(especially in the post-secondary sector) to cut corners financially and increas- 
ingly to operate on something approximating a "user pay" policy. This has caused 
continuing education units within educational institutions to place ever-increas- 
ing emphasis on those parts of their programs which serve vocational intcrests,and 
other private interests for which people are willing to pay relatively high fees. It 
has worked against areas such as citizenship or public affairs programming. 

The author has recently carried out a study of the adult education offerings of 
all the large public educational institutions in the Vancouver area — the universi- 
ties, the colleges and the school boards. Many of these institutions have been 
notable in the past for their work in the field of public affairs education. On this 
occasion (January 1990), there was an almost total absence of any programs 
focusing on public affairs issues, one or two on ecological issues being the only 
ones out of a total offering of many thousands of courses. This would seem to be 
convincing evidence of the fact that a combination of financial pressures and a 
lack of professional commitment to this area have brought its virtual abandonment 
by the public educational sector in at least one major urban area in Canada. In his 
Masters of their Own Destiny (1939), Moses Coady entitles one of his chapters, 
"The Default of the People". He points out that people have lost control of their 
affairs by turning them over to managers and boards of directors of private corpo- 
rations, rather than managing their affairs themselves, through co-operative or- 
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ganizations. Those who feel that our public educational institutions have a 
responsibility to be actively programming in the field of public affairs issues will 
have a sense of "the default of the educational institutions" over this matter at the 
present time. 

On thft other hand, there are more hopeful signs. Many voluntary organizations 
in Canada are playing a vigorous part in attempting to influence public policy, and 
in the process providing opportunities for many of their members to learn about 
aspects of citizenship, in ways such as those described in Chapter 5. Examples 
which have been leferr^ lo earlier include labour organizations, the Women's 
Institutes, the United Nations Association in Canada and the YWCA of Carada, 
to name but four. 

In the previous chapter, attention was given to the "new breed" of voluntary or- 
ganizations, the New Social Movements. 

They tend to be focused cn single issues, or related clusters of issues— women's 
rights, peace and disarmament, environmental concerns, human rights, Native 
land claims, etc. — and in each of these areas, albeit with uneven results, these 
organizations are carrying out educational activities for their own adherents and 
for the general public. As described in Chapter 3, the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education is making a concerted tTorl to work with and advise a number 
of these organizations with respect to then adult education activities. 

One can take some comfort from the fact that although the public educational 
institutions seem to beabandoning any significant role i*i citizenship education for 
adults, the voluntary sector, both the older associations aisd the New Social 
Movements, aro playing thsir pari. If there arc grounds for concern about this 
matter, they lie, perhaps, in the is?ue *s to whether the public good will be 
adequately served by the "mix" which is produced by conflicting private interest 
groups. Who is speaking for the public interest? Or is it enough Uu, the various 
social movement* pursue the interests of society as they sec them to be? 

Conflicting Views 

There is in the present period a ferment of philosophical ideas concerning the ap- 
propriate goals of adult education. Brief reference was made to this matter in the 
first chapter of this volume. The issues at stake in that debate have profound 
implications for the role of the field in public affairs or citizenship education. One 
school of thought, which is perhaps dominant in North American society, is 
relatively comfortable with the tendencies in the field to respond to individual 
need? and to take its lead from the expressed wishes of individuals and groups 
(especially csiablishment-oricntod ones) in society. This point of view docs not, 
of course, exclude giving due attention to issues of social justice and *he needs of 
disadvantaged groups — quite the contrary. 

The other point of view rejects this "needs meeting" approach and cahs upon 
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the field to have social goals of its own. A leading example of this view is that of 
Colin Griffin, who calls upon the field not to be satisfied with "a.! ideology of 
needs, access and provision", but rather to see the field as a way of changing 
society. He calls for a curriculum of adult education which concerns itself with 
"the wider issues of knowledge, culture and power" (Griffin 1983:33,65). Return- 
ing to the language and issues dealt with in the first chapter of this book, i' is ap- 
propriate to point out that Griffin is rejecting a welfare state view of the field, 
which he identifies with the "needs neeting" approach, and instead sees society 
from the conflictual paradigm perspective. He urges upon us an approach to adult 
education which "has to do with the issue of redistribution rather than its 
individualistic, middle class ethos" (Griffin 1987:251). 

Many other authors and points of view could be brought into this discussion, but 
perhaps the foregoing is sufficient for present purposes. The point to be made is 
that while the former, liberal view of the field has led to the present state of affairs, 
in which adult education has in large measure come to concentrate on vocational 
and other individual and socially-approved areas of service, the social transforma- 
tion view represented by Griffin, Frcirc and others wouid clearly lead to the field 
giving more of its attention to the basic nature of our society. Liberals would argue 
that the present state of affairs is not the logical or necessary outcome of their 
beliefs, but rather is subject to correction or adjustment as society sees fit. 

Alternative Models 

It is instructive, in considering the possible future of Canada's provision for adult 
education about citizenship matters, to examine the way in which this is handled 
in other countries. Two models will be considered, that of Scandinavia (mainly 
Sweden) and the situation as it has developed in many of the Third World 
countries. 

A world famous aspect of adult education in Sweden, where the participation 
rate of adults in organized educational acti vitcs is perhaps the highest in the world, 
is that of the "study circle". These arc organized, with state support, by some 
eleven national associations. The latter arc in most cases affiliated with one or 
other of the social movements in the country — the temperance movement, several 
church denominations, political parties, the YMCAand YWCA,and the Workers' 
Educational Association (which is allied with the labour movement'. Colin 
Titmus has stated that the annual enrolments in the Sw uish study circles "arc 
equal to over sixty per cent of the whole Swedish adult population" (Titmus 
1981:68). The study circle movement began in the early years of the present 
century and in the program year 1987-88, there were approximately 3 12,000 study 
circles functioning, with some 2,640,000 participants (Swedish Institute 1990). 
The essential character of the study circle is that it is a 'circle of friends", who 
choose the subject to be studied and plan their approach to it, usually with the as- 
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sistance of study guides produced by the sponsoring organizations (Sec Blid 
1990). The subject matter of study is extremely diverse, ranging from formal 
education to all manner of non-formal study. No figures are available on the 
number of groups which study public affairs or citizenship topics, but recent 
figures indicate that some 22.2 per cent of both study circles and participants 
studied in the field of "social and information sciences" (Titmus 1981). L.P. 
Oliver (1986) has more recent 1 ; stated that three-quarters of study circle hours 
were devoted to "general cultural subjects and civic affairs" and that generally, 
there was an increase in the study of "civic and public issues" (Oliver 1986:32-33). 
In a study conducted two years earlier, W.E. Stylcr (1984) stated that there was a 
trend away from the study of public affairs issues, but he still referred to "the rela- 
tive success of Sweden in social and political education for adults" (Stylcr 
1984:202). 

The essential point for present /urposcs is that by means of the state support 
provided to the study circle movement, Sweden (and other Scandinavian coun- 
tries) provides public subsidy for adult education which is essentially in private 
hands. Using something very close to the British concept of "Responsible 
Bodies", government in large meagre pays the cost of adult study, in the apparent 
belief that if adults arc learning, this will work to the public good. This tradition 
of making public funds available for adult education which is sponsored by private 
associations is generally not one which has been developed in North America, 
although there have been, and arc exceptions. 

There arc variations of the Swedish model in other Scandinavian countries. 
Only one will be mentioned, the case of Denmark. In that country, there is a 
"aditon of what is usually translated in the English phrase, "public enlighten- 
ment". The concept is essentially the same as in Sweden, with public funds being 
granted to educational activities under private control. The chief difference 
between the two systems is that whereas in Sweden (and elsewhere) the public 
subsidies arc chancllcd through a relatively few national agencies, in Denmark, 
grants arc made directly to hundreds of local agencies (Titmus 1981). This 
activity takes a great diversity of forms, but the general aim of such education is 
"that by receiving it people will acquire a coherent understanding of and an active 
commitment to the issues which the information is about in their social and cul- 
tural context" (Jacobsen 1989:131). Such "understanding" and "commitment" 
would seem to lie at the heart of any sense of democratic citizenship. 

A very different approach to such matters appears to be typical of many Third 
World countries. In many countries of the Third World, education about the state 
and the social system is sharply divided. The form of it which is approved by the 
constituted authorities is carried out in the formal system and by the public 
educational authorities. But a great deal of it falls within the field of "popular 
education", lies outside the scope of the public authority, and in fact is very 
commonly seen to N» in an adversarial relationship to government* 
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The following is a description of popular education provided by a participant 
in a conference in Argentina in 1986: 

Popular education for the public (the "masses") advocates and prepares adults with 
the capacity for social and political change.... Formats for popular education are 
participant-centred — small group discussions, neighbourhood forums, no lectures 
or experts. They are held usually when workers, farmers, housewives and 
community workers have free time. Popular education is carried out primarily 
through greminales (trade unions), campesinos (farmers' groups), and barrioles 
(neighbourhood organizations). They often start with feeding people, providing 
them with medicine, inoculations, and physical examinations, or economic assis- 
tance. However they start, however the participants are attracted to the programs, 
popular education eventually leads to small group discussions or study circles on po- 
litical affairs.... TV and newspapers tend not to be used, although single-issue 
oriented brochures, flyers and pamphlets are circulated widely, and radio is used 
extensively in rural areas. The aim of popular education is to create civic awareness 
through adult civic education, individual capacity for self-government, and new 
leadership — all critical in fostering new national democratic systems.... (Oliver 
1987:45) 

Many other accounts have been published of the ways in which adult education in 
such settings is being u c cd to liberate people from social policies— even educa- 
tional policies — which are "consciously repressive" and aimed at "social domes- 
tication" (Martin 1983). A further glimpse of the goals of such popular education 
is provided by a Mexican educator: 

The main goal of the popular educator should be to help the people reclaim their 
collective history so that they can bring about the structural changes that ensure the 
fulfilling of their needs and wishes, both in their daily lives and on abroader cultural 
level. This is the building up of popular power. (Cadcna 1984:34) 
These arc enough examples, perhaps to indicate something of the na urc and 
purposes of popular education as it exists in at least some Third World countries. 
The essential point for present purposes is that in many such countries, educational 
activities about what we would describe as citizenship matters must, if it is to be 
free of ideological restraints, divorce itself from the public authorities and operate 
in the private sector, usually i confrontational and adversarial relationship to 
the state. 

These arc two existing models of how a society may deal with the matter of citi- 
zenship education. The popular education movement in the Scandinavian 
countries is to a large extent subsidized by the suite and seen to bean accepted part 
of the functioning of the democratic system. The Canadian/British tradition of 
"Her Majesty's Loyal Opposition "comes to mind. There is a readiness to support 
educational activities, even though it may well be the case that the values being 
promoted arc other than those acceptable to the government in power. (In 
Denmark, state support goes to some avowedly anarchist groups which do not 
believe in government at all.) Alternatively, in some Latin American countries 
and elsewhere, education free of ideological restraint is not accepted by the 
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constituted authorities and must take place outside the system. 

In Canada, we have traditionally accepted some of both. Wc have seen it as the 
function of the public educational system to carry out educational activities which 
are free, within limits, to question existing policies and raise for discussion matters 
which governments at times would just as soon not have discussed. On the other 
hand, we have assumed that other organizations in society are free to preach a 
gospel which is contrary to the public policy of the day, and to attempt to win 
adherents to their views. 

It would appear that something has gone seriously wrong with the foregoing as- 
sumptions. Adult educators in the public educational institutions appear to have 
retreated from a role in public affairs or citizenship education. In some cases, 
there is an assumption that the mass media can do the job better. For reasons 
described earlier, such adult educators find themselves in a financial squeeze and 
frequently are not able to program in the field of public anairs even if they were 
inclined to do so. For some of the same reasons, there is an increased tendency to 
respond as organizers to articulated needs on the part of individuals in the com- 
munity and to feel less keenly, if at all, a "responsibility" to the community to deal 
with citizenship and controversial issues. 

The matter of controversy associated with public affairs questions is a further 
discouragement to programming in thesearcas. There has been a profound change 
in that respect. Programming about public issues has always had its risks for the 
educator and the educational institutions. But there has been a readiness on the 
part of the public to accept a role for the public educational institution in raising 
controversial matters for discussion, with the condition that such questions arc 
looked at in a balanced way, and within certain acceptable limit*;. But the world 
has changed. With the increased prominence of the New Social Movements and 
their readiness to engage in strongly confrontational tactics in their advocacy ef- 
forts, including public demonstrations, media events and civil disobedience, the 
"atmosphere" or context of the discussion of many public issues has profoundly 
changed in Canadian society. It would be a brave — perhaps foolhardy — adult 
educator indeed who would put on a program for the general public about policy 
on abortion, Native land claims or certain ecological questions. The institution 
would run the risk of the program itself being disrupted, and in all likelihood 
would not be willing to risk alienating, inadvertently or otherwise, a significant 
section of the public. It is simply safer not to take the risks at all. In this way, the 
world has become a more dangerous place in which to program about controver- 
sial issues, The climate which has been created by the new style of social 
movements and their tactics has had the effect of circumscribing even those adult 
educators who might otherwise be willing to organize active programs in the field 
of education about public affairs. 

If we are to conclude that the traditional understanding in Canadian society as 
to how to provide education aboutpublic affairs is showing signs of breaking down 
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(with the virtual disappearance of the public educational institutions from this 
work), then what is to be done? Certainly the private and voluntary organizations 
will continue to be looked to for a strong role ia this field. But if the present 
situation is allowed simply to drift, we run the danger of moving towards the Latin 
American situation described above, in which a deep division exists between the 
public and private sectors and a damaging adversarial climate is created. 

A much more satisfactory solution, it seems to the author, is to actively explore 
the Scandinavian patterns of providing education about citizenship concerns. 
This would involve devoting public funds to support the educational activities of 
voluntary organizations— both existing ones and perhaps new organizations 
(analogous to the Swedish ones already described) which could be created to help 
carry out this task. 

As the conclusion to this book is written, increasingly widespread doubts arc 
being raised in Canadian society as to whether thecountry can hold together. And 
serious questions are being asked about whether the policy of multiculturalism, 
which has been pursued officially for some two decades, is leading to a breakdown 
of the Canadian social fabric. Canada docs not lack challenges. The ones facing 
us now strike at the heart of our very existence as a community. Can a country 
which is second to none in terms of its demonstrated capacity to respond creatively 
to the problems which it has faced in ib public life, fail to respond now? That is 
the question, and that is the challenge. A tradition must be renewed— before it 
is too late. 
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